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— the Secret of Life? 


In the strange-looking photograph on the opposite page, 
electrodes are being attached to the head of a man. These 
are contact points which will conduct whatever electrical 
activity goes on in his head through wires to a machine 
which will record such activity. The phenomenon of the 
electro-encephalograph and the work it does in recording 
electrical activity in the brain is not new. If that were all you 
were to read about in the next 20 pages you might well stop 
here. But that is not all. 


The report on these pages, you will find, is one of the most 
amazing and daring to appear in a national magazine in our 
times. It is a full and thoroughgoing investigation of the 
progress scientists, in this age of atomic energy and elec- 
tronics, have made toward discovering the secret of life. 


The result of exhaustive research and 10,000 miles of 
travel on the North American continent during the past eight 
months, by Robert West Howard, for Paceant Magazine, 
this unique and challenging report is a compilation of facts, 
figures and experiments which point to a totally new theory 
on the whys and wherefores of existence. It will evoke in all 
who read it a new awareness of life. In many it will call 
forth fresh insight into the existence of Divinity. 


You will find here prophecies which will astound you, and 
plain facts as hard to believe as fairy tales. But through 
it all you will find the concrete essence of truth inescapable. 
You will find yourself, willy-nilly, believing that the scien- 
tists mentioned, though they are working independently, 
are somehow building the tiny elements of discovery into a 
clear theory which will finally reveal the answer to man’s 
most perplexing question: “What is the secret of life?” 
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Clues to a Theory 





In Belmont, Calif., researchers 
have discovered that five min- 
utes of electrical radiations can 
keep eggs fresh at room tem- 
peratures for ten weeks 
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At Pennsylvania State College scientists have shown that magnets 


can cause migrating birds to go astray... 
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At Yale University a doctor has 
discovered that electricity in the 
tip of a woman’s finger can in- 
dicate the discharge of eggs 
from her ovaries. This same 
doctor is finding a relationship 
between the electricity given 
off by trees and the electricity 
in the cosmic rays of the sun 
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Power in Thought 





Experiments at Duke University are indicating that human 
thought can jump space and affect inanimate objects . . . 





e what one twin saw, the other drew without seeing 
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Power in Electricity 


Is there more to electricity than the light in a bulb? Working 
with tiny fractions of volts, scientists cause .. . 





Electricity kept this egg fresh, while this untreated egg rotted 
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Can Blood Indicate Physical Condition of a 
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Living Body? 





But before the cow was killed, 
a bit of its blood was tested by 
an electrical machine (right) 
in San Francisco. A chart (be- 
low) showed the probable area 
of the cow’s discomfort by com- 
paring “electrical” readings of 
the ailing animal’s blood to 
“standard” readings. Human 
blood, tested the same way, will 
also indicate the probable areas 
of bodily ills 
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Can Blood Indicate Physical Condition of a 





doctors found a tumor and wire in its abdomen .. . 
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Current in a Brain 


The electro-encephalograph at 
Columbia Presbyterian Medical 
Center in New York measures 
the electric current given off 
when a man is thinking .. . 


A researcher finds the places to attach electrodes .. . 
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Electricity runs from subject into a machine that takes notes 
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The machine. Does it also hold the secret of life? ... 
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What Is the Secret? 





Robert West Howard’s report on a dynamic theory of life 


® ror THE past 5,000 years and 
more, ever since the dawn of ra- 
tional thought, Man, despite all his 
other interests and activities, has 
sought the answer to only one ques- 
tion: “What is the secret of life?” 
Through the ages this question 
has been asked of witch doctors, 
necromancers, star-gazers, magi- 
cians, alchemists, spiritualists, bar- 
bers, priests and physicians. Today 
we are asking it, with perhaps 
greater urgency than ever before, 
of the chemists and the physicists 
who appear to hold the fate of the 
world in their hands. And today 
the answer seems, for the first time, 
astonishingly, frighteningly, close. 

We know, for instance, that 
atoms are the basis of all matter. 
We know that atoms, themselves, 
are composed largely of neutrons, 
protons and electrons, all moving 
about each other at fantastic speeds. 
We know that this movement some- 
how is the force that causes all 
things—animate and inanimate— 
to exist and operate. We know these 
things and many more, but the 
basic question is still unanswered: 
“What is the secret of life? What 
makes the atom and its parts 
work?” 

Scores of theories put forward by 
eminent scientists from Einstein on 
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down, indicate answers to this most 
significant question of our existence, 
but few have the astounding fas- 
cination of one which is so new that 
no one yet has dared to put it in 
words; for it is a theory which 
hints that a force similar to elec- 
tricity is at the basis of life. that 
this may be a measurable and con- 
trollable force and that mankind, 
therefore, might someday find him- 
self in a position to control vast 
areas of life and to create seeming 
miracles of spiritual and physical 
abundance. 

During a 10,000-mile trip across 
the United States and Canada this 
past summer, on assignment to the 
editors of Pacgant, I visited many 
of the laboratories where independ- 
ent pioneering explorations have 
led to a great and amazing variety 
of indications that this basic, mys- 
terious power does exist and is re- 
lated somehow to a measurable 
form of electricity. 

Although research to date has 
been conducted independently, 
without coordination of results, by 
scores of chemists, biologists and 
psychologists, their findings lend 
reality to an exciting chain of spec- 
ulations on the future of mankind. 
Here are a few developments even 
a layman might foresee : 





1. Automatic power for the gen- 
eration of electrical, or atomic, 
energy without the use of water or 
fuels. 

2. Vastly increased production of 
food and fiber crops to enable the 
earth to support a population of 15 
billion people with universal living 
standards higher than those in the 
US. today. 

3. Farms and deep-sea fisheries 
operated by a power-system that 
will, in turn, assure saner conserva- 
tion measures than currently exist. 

4. The prevention and cure of 
such diseases as cancer, heart dis- 
ease, diabetes and insanity. 

5. The preservation of foods in 
natural shapes and flavors, without 
use of refrigeration or canning 
methods. 

6. Smell, and probably taste. re- 
produced on radio and television 
_ programs. 

7. Final understanding of the 
powers that cause human beings 
and nations to love or hate, with 
development of systems to eliminate 
crime, divorce and international 
wars. 

8. World-wide systems of com- 
munications without the use of me- 
chanical devices. 

9. Prayer and thought alone in- 
fluencing the actions of national 
governments, as well as animal and 
plant growth. 

One by one the outlines of such 
speculations as these emerged as I 
talked with scientists from Maine 
to California and from British Co- 
lumbia to North Carolina. 

The success of the North Ameri- 
can experiments, and their repeated 
indications of the existence of a 
universal “electric” power, has ex- 
cited not only eminent scientists 


but, for varied reasons, has drawn 
the active support of such men as 
Donald M. Nelson, former chair- 
man of the War Production Board: 
Dr. Roger Babson, the economist: 
John Hays Hammond, electronics 
engineer, and Dr. Norman Vin- 
cent Peale, the eminent clergyman 
and author. All believe that down 
this research road may lie the an- 
swers to many of the world’s great- 
est problems and oldest griefs. 

This, then, is a report on the ex- 
periments I saw being conducted, 
the results I saw being tabulated, 
the exhibitions I saw laid out, the 
conversations I had with hard- 
headed scientists—all of which went 
a long wat toward convincing me 
that science may, indeed. be finding 
the secret of life 


Electricity at Yale 


Last summer Dr. Linus Pauling. 
president of the American Chemi- 
cal Society and chairman of the 
California Institute of Technology’s 
division of chemistry, stated that 
“Within every atom and every 
molecule there flow electric cur- 
rents and every substance is a sys- 
tem of electro-magnetic fields.” 

No living scientist has done more 
to elucidate this fact and to chart 
the daily ebb and flow of the tiny 
currents that activate and probably 
control all forms of life than in- 
tense, dynamic Dr. Harold S. Burr. 
Professor of Neuro-Anatomy at 
Yale Universitv’s School of Medi- 
cine. 

“Every living thing,” says Dr. 
Burr, “is a sort of storage battery. 
charged with this energy we call 
‘electricity.’ Ali the seeds, plants 
and animals we have tested show a 
direct relationship between electri- 
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cal potentials and vigor. The more 
juice in their batteries, the greater 
their vigor.” 

With delicate instruments, capa- 
ble of measuring power currents of 
one-millionth of one volt and less, 
Dr. Burr and his assistants have 
traced and measured powger-pat- 
terns through the plant and animal 
world. They found characteristic 
but individual patterns in each type 
of life. 

In human beings, Burr has 
proved, the “right side of the body 
is almost uniformly positive to the 
left side by several millivolts, al- 
though this bears no discernible re- 
lation to handedness.” 

Pursuing this, they 


observed 


marked increases in electrical activ- 
itv between the right and left side 
ot the body in women. Repeated 
at monthly intervals, investigation 
showed that this change is directly 


connected with ovulation, the fe- 
male’s monthly process of discharg- 
ing the egg from her ovary. Later 
tests revealed that the right index 
finger of a woman increases its 
“positive polarity” by several thou- 
sand microvolts on the day of ovu- 
lation, then drops to a monthly low 
during the menstrual period 14 to 
17 days later. Since similar records 
from pregnant females show “en- 
tire absence of such cyclic phenom- 
ena,” it is probably safe to assume 
that simple electrical measurements 
may someday replace all present 
methods of birth control and fer- 
tility determination. 

Other tests in Dr. Burr’s labora- 
tories showed that these power cur- 
rents, by their vigor and direction, 
not only indicate the mature shape 
that will grow from an egg or seed, 
but are an actual and precise fore- 
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cast of eventual size. In contrast, 
sudden increase or breakdown of 
electrical circuits in all forms of 
life are an indication of abnormal 
and highly dangerous conditions, 
as borne out by experiments with 
cancerous tissue. 

As I watched, Dr. Burr picked a 
kernel of corn out of a jar of 
water, placed it on a plastic cone, 
then adjusted his “potentiometer” 
machine so that the camel hair 
brush at each end of each electrode 
touched an end of the seed. He 
nodded up toward the needle on the 
attached galvanometer. The needle 
was moving up through the arc 
like the speedometer of an auto- 
mobile. 

“That only proves it’s a live 
seed,” he murmured. “Now, watch 
it.” 

After a few seconds the needle 
dropped back along the dial, trem- 
bled and stood still. “There,” Dr. 
Burr nodded. “That’s the one that 
counts. It’s amazingly like any other 
battery reading. We call that first 
flush of power the Primal Poter- 
tial. It’s a measure of the seed’s 
germination quality. From it, we’ve 
been able to predict how quickly a 
seed will ‘sprout.’ The constant 
power flow appears in from 30 to 
120 seconds. We call that the Equi- 
librium Potential. It shows just how 
much vigor the seed possesses. 
Granted normal weather condi- 
tions, it is an accurate indicator of 
the eventual size and shape of the 
mature plant.” ~ 

In 1942, in co-operation with 
Drs. Donald F. Jones and W. Ralph 
Singleton of the Connecticut Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station in New 
Haven, experiments were conducted 
with corn seeds. Repeated tests in 





Interested parties: Donald Nelson, Roger Babson, Dr. Norman Vincent Peale 


both laboratory and field during 
the next five years proved conclu- 
sively that the electrical potentials 
recorded on the galvanometer by 
the seeds are accurate predictions 
of the subsequent growth of the 
plant-and of its mature yield 

Dr. Oliver E. Nelson, Jr., who 
supervised field plantings of the 
tested seeds on a farm in upstate 
New York, is now conducting simi- 
lar tests at Purdue University. 

This summer for the first time, 
electrically tested seeds of a dozen 
varieties of vegetables were grown 
in a garden near New Haven in a 
test which may foreshadow an agri- 
cultural revolution. Electrical engi- 
neers working there with Dr. Burr 
believe it is pessible to devise a 
machine that will test the inherent 
energy of seeds on a mass-produc- 
tion basis. 

In plainer words, Dr. Burr seems 
to be proving that seeds can be 
sorted in advance so accurately and 
so simply that men might, in the 


future, be able not only to predict 
the yield of a farm to the pound, 
but they might also be able to plant 
only the best and richest seeds with 
high germination values and 
“proven yields.” 


Wave Lengths at Berkeley 

In the botany department of the 
University of California at Berke- 
ley, power in seeds has been probed 
from another direction. Dr. Her- 
bert Jonas, a laboratory instructor 
there, has discovered that exposure 
of carrot, beet, onion and tomato 
seeds to very high frequency radio 
waves on a particular band, in- 
creases their powers of germination 
by 35 to 40 per cent. Treatment 
with a 5,000-watt cavity oscillator 
and other equipment designed and 
constructed in the Berkeley labora- 
tories, increased the germination of 
onion seeds from 63 per cent to 97 
per cent and of carrots from 59 per 
cent to 83 per cent. These amazing 
results were later duplicated in 
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treatment of beet and tomato seeds. 

If tons of seed all over the world 
were to be treated the same way, 
and if similar astonishing results 
could be obtained, isn’t it logical to 
assume that famine would then 
vanish from the earth? 


Magnets at Penn State 


Various theories of “landmark 
observation,” “senses of smell and 
taste” and “instinct” have been ad- 
vanced to explain the phenomena 
of animal migrations. 

In 1943, Drs. Henry L. Yeagley, 
P. F. English, Merrill Wood and 
other scientists at Pennsylvania 
State College began a series of ex- 
periments to test the perseverance 
of the “homing instinct” in pigeons 
in the presence of unnatural mag- 
netic influences. The U. S. Army 
Signal Corps Center at Fort Mon- 
mouth, New Jersey, co-operated 


fully in the tests, assigning Major 
Otto Meyer, director of the Pigeon 
Service Agency of the Corps, to 
work with the team. 


Dr. Yeagley had _pioncered, 
among American physicists, in ex- 
amination of the theory that “Cori- 
olis Force” (i. e., earth-spin) creates 
important “electric” power influ- 
ences on life. The west-to-east 
“pull” of earth-spin, this theory 
contends, decreases in intensity 
north and south from the equator, 
and has unknown influence on the 
behavior of all living matter. The 
north-south pull of the Magnetic 
Poles is, of course, familiar to all. 

Thus, Coriolis-believers assert, it 
is reasonable to assume that an un- 
identified organ in birds and fish, 
“tunes in” on both the west-east 
pull of earth-spin and the north- 
south pull of the Magnetic Poles. 


If this organ, or held, is fixed at 
birth to harmonize with the inten- 
sity of the cross-pull of both forces 
at the birthplace, then the crea- 
ture’s ability to return unerringly 
to old nesting grounds can be ex- 
plained in “electrical” terms. 

The first major test with pigeons 
was made on November 7, 1943, 
using 20 birds trained to return to 
a loft in Paoli, Pennsylvania. Mag- 
netic plates, designed to create a 
charge of one-eighth microvolt per 
centimeter on the bird’s body, were 
painlessly attached to the wings of 
ten pigeons. Non-magnetized cop- 
per plates of identical weight were 
attached to the wings of the other 
ten birds. Then, at intervals of five 
minutes, each bird was released 
from a field at Bellaire, Maryland, 
65 air-miles south of Paoli. 

Eight of the ten birds rigged 
with the non-magnetized copper 
plates reached Paoli during the first 
two days. Only one with two mag- 
nets got home at all, and it arrived 
on the fourth day. None of the 
other birds with magnetic plates 
ever reached Paoli. 

This evidence was deemed so im- 
portant by Major Meyer and other 
Signal Corps officers who observed 
the test that all subsequent experi- 
ments were reported only to the 
Army Service Forces. 

The use of power-force for mi- 
gration, if borne out by continued 
research, not only explains some of 
the illnesses occurring in pilots of 
jet planes but will open a new field 
of research into the influences of 
earth-magnetism, region by region, 
on the human nervous system. Ex- 
tended and put on a practical basis, 
such research might eventually lead 
to redistribution of men and ani- 
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At Yale Dr. Burr’s machine can measure potential vigor in kernel of corn 


mals on the face of the earth with 
a subsequent happier and more 
abundant life for all. 
D.C. in British Columbia 

Similar studies of the “homing 
instinct” in the salmon that surge 
up British Columbia’s rivers each 
June to spawn in mountain ponds 
and streams have been conducted 
by the University of British Colum- 
bia and by scientists connected with 
the Canadian Government’s Ex- 
periment Station at Vancouver. 
There, too, strong belief exists in 
the magnetic-coriolis force. 

Positive influences of weak elec- 
trical currents on fish have already 
been demonstrated at the Canadian 
Government’s Atlantic Biological 
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Station in St. Andrews, New 
Brunswick, as well as at the Ameri- 
can Institute of Radiation in Bel- 
mont, California. The Canadian 
station has tested several varieties 
of electric fishing devices, and has 
found them uniquely effective in 
attracting cels and other destroyers 
of game-fish from the mud and 
weeds of river and pond bottoms. 
Baby eels, ammocoetes and other 
predators are, for unknown yea- 
sons, “excited” by the apparatus 
far beyond the measurable range 
of its magnetic fields. “Some force 
that we don’t fully understand pulls 
or attracts them out of the mud in 
the river bottoms,” a biologist told 
me. “They swim rapidly into the 
magnetic field like moths attracted 
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Applied to gourd, Dr. Burr’s meters can indicate its probable final size 


to a flame.” Once in the field of 
the generators, they are stunned, 
float to the surface of the water 
and can be fished out by hand-nets. 

These electrical fishing-machines 
are portable, weigh from 90 to 210 
pounds and for reasons unknown, 
are more effective when generating 
Direct Current than when generat- 
ing Alternating Current. Their pe- 
culiar ability to attract eels may, 
some officials of Canada’s Fisheries 
Research Board believe, provide a 
means for harvesting baby lampreys 
from the estuaries of the Great 
Lakes and thus bring under control 
this cannibalistic eel’s vast destruc- 
tion of edible fish. 

The machine developed at the 
American Institute of Radiation is 
designed to herd fish, at the opera- 
tor’s will and in any direction, in 
20 


open water. It uses a high-frequency 
fixed current of low voltage. 
Both machines make conservation 
of aquatic food supplies as well 
as mechanical fishing devices pos- 
sibilities of the very near future. 


Infra-red at Yale 

Drs. Walter R. Miles and Lloyd 
H. Beck of Yale University’s psy- 
chology department have conducted 
experiments which lead them to be- 
lieve that the “sense of smell’ is 
another “electric” power form, ac- 
tually a broadcast by the nose of 
infra-red rays in the 7.5 to 14 mi- 
cron bands. 

If this is true, and there is much 
evidence to support it, smells could 
be duplicated electronically, and 
broadcast from central stations as 
easily as sights and sounds—as 
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simply as television and radio. - 


Ultra-high Frequency at Belmont 

At the American Institute of 
Radiation in Belmont, California, 
eggs placed for five minutes in the 
field of a small dynamo generating 
current of ultra-high frequency 
have been sterilized so completely 
they remain fresh for 10 weeks and 
more at room temperatures of 70 
degrees. 

The egg sterilizer, like the fish- 
herding machine, electronic sterili- 
zation of milk and use of ultra- 
sonic sound waves to break down 
yeast cells, are all practical, every- 
day applications of the “universal 

wer” force. All of them are 
frontal attacks against disease ; first 
because they insure abundant fresh 
food supplies, second because they 
point the way to swift destruction 
of the living causes of disease. 


The Sun Itself 


Sunlight itself is a vast realm 
for radiation research. The sun is 
the power plant that enables plants 
to grow through the photosynthetic 
process, thus assuring the world of 
food, clothing and shelter. 

But nature uses less than one per 
cent of the available energy in sun- 
power. 

At Antioch College, in Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, at Ohio State Uni- 
versity in Columbus and at Wayne 
University in Detroit, scientists 
working under the direction of 
Charles F. “Pop” Kettering, the 
automotive genius, have carried on 
intense search after the secrets of 
sun-power for 20 years. Dr. Ketter- 
ing organized and personally finan- 
ces, the Kettering Foundation for 
the Study of Photosynthesis. Its pur- 


pose is to answer the single ques- 
tion: “Why is grass green?” Behind 
that question lies the power prob- 
lem of botanical growth, its stimu- 
lation by sunlight, and the 99 per 
cent waste in potential energy. 

All of earth’s coal and oil de- 
posits are products of sun-energy, 
laid down millions of years ago and 
“aged in the ground.” If science 
can discover what sunlight actually 
is and can reproduce the intricate 
chemical and electrical processes 
that go on in the interior of each 
growing leaf and stalk, doors will 
open for vast industrial production 
of synthetic fuels and food supplies 
. .. enough to assure perpetual 
balanced diets and fuel supplies for 
a world population triple 1950's. 

The workers at the Kettering 
laboratories, at state universities 
and in federal government research 
centers have discovered some of 
sunlight’s secrets during the past 
10 years. I have seen test-tubes of 
butter produced synthetically from 
sunlight, without the “medium” of 
the cow. Methods of plant growth 
haye been discovered. that will 
quadruple annual yields. Many re- 
searchers predict that by 1960, per- 
haps before, the secrets of sun- 
energy will be revealed. The world- 
wide battle for human health and 
physical comforts will then be all 
but won. 


Gravity in New Hampshire 

Near the -village of New Boston, 
New Hampshire, in the White 
Mountains, 75-year-old Roger Bab- 
son, the famed economist, has 
founded a laboratory to investigate 
the powers of gravity. It is possible, 
he is convinced, to discover or to 
synthesize a material that will par- 
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tially insulate against the pull of 
gravity, thus enabling power gen- 
erators to spin without use of physi- 
cal pressures, such as steam or 
water. If, in his researches, Dr. 
Babson succeeds in immunizing 
substances against the force of grav- 
ity, power will be as cheap and 
available as grass. 


Current against Cancer 


Behind these and other funda- 
mental programs of search after 
forms of the universal power, the 
“electrical” secret of life, startling 
discoveries in the cure and detection 
of disease through the use of elec- 
trical power are being made in the 
realm of medicine. 

Dr. Burr’s quest for biologic field- 
patterns led him, a decade ago, to 
test the nerve fields of mice which 
develop cancer. He found a marked 
rise in voltage across a mouse’s 
chest several weeks before cancer- 
ous growth appeared. Then, in col- 
laboration with Dr. Louis Langman 
of New York University Hospital, 
similar tests were conducted on 
women, with similar results. Of 75 
women who later developed active 
cancer of the genital tract, the test 
accurately predicted 74. Electrical 
measurements on 616 other women 
indicated “no cancer” .. . and 
only five of them developed it with- 
in the next year. This measuring 
device is so inexpensive and so sim- 
ple to operate that it could be mass- 
produced for use by every medical 
diagnostician. 

Back at A.I.R. in Belmont, Cali- 
fornia, equally startling tests, still 
in the mouse stage, have been made 
with two amino acids known as 
“arginase” and “arginine.” Dr 
Wesley Lrons of the A.I.R. staff has 
22 
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proceeded on the theory that “argi- 
nase” is the chemical stimulating 
electrical field patterns in the body 
to produce new growth, while 
“arginine” is the acid of “control” 
that somehow influences the final 
size and shape of growth. 

Cancer, he deduced, may be a 
mysteriously influenced “arginase” 
growth without the “arginine” con- 
trol. He injected tiny amounts of 
“arginine,” obtained from liver ex- 
tracts, into thumb-sized cancerous 
tumors on white mice. Within a 
few days, the cancers calcified to 
pebble size, and popped out like 
oversize blackheads. A month later, 
I saw the mice, with small scars 
where the tumors had been, frolick- 
ing in their cages. 

Last winter, Drs. Harold Lam- 
pert of the Yale School of Medicine, 
H. F. Newman and Ralph Eichorn 
of Beth Israel Hospital, New York 
City, began to bombard the gall 
bladders of sick rabbits and dogs 
with high frequency sound tuned 
to a specific wavelength. All of the 
animals had severe gallstone condi- 
tions. Treatments with the sound 
wave, lasting from five to 60 sec- 
onds, crumbled the pebbly gallstones 
and enabled them to pass painlessly 
from the body. Examinations re- 
vealed no damage to the surround- 
ing living tissue. These tremendous- 
ly important experiments are being 
extended to human subjects. 

At Marquette Medical School, 
research by Dr. Silas M. Evans 
into the causes of the lung disease, 
silicosis, raised the challenging 
question, “How many diseases are 
caused by the power we call elec- 
tricity?” 

Silicosis is an occupational dis- 
ease of workers in mineral indus- 
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tries, caused by inhalation of dust. 
Dr. Evans demonstrated that the 
disease is probably caused when 
silica crystals, pulled into the lungs, 
give off minute charges of alter- 
nating current each time lung tissue 
presses against them. This electri- 
cal reaction starts the formation of 
scar tissue and keeps it growing. 

Under this new impetus scores of 
scientists, from industry as well as 
from medical centers, are probing 
the mysteries of electric currents in 
their relation to disease. 


Electricity in the Brain 

Last September in London, sur- 
geons of the Royal Society of 
Medicine met with distinguished 
American practitioners in an 
“Anglo-American Symposium on 
Psycho-surgery.” Copies of the pro- 
ceedings are available in printed 
form through Longmans, Green & 


Co., Ltd. The report is highly tech- 
nical, but through it runs obvious 
excitement about recent discoveries 
and experiments in the realm of 
electrical-shock treatment for men- 
tal patients. The brain, as any sur- 
geon knows, is the most complicated 


electrical mechanism on_ earth. 
Thought processes, sensations of 
pain and joy and hunger are all 
electrical pulsings charted and 
“translated” by the infinitesimal 
“electric” waves of the brain. 

Find the keys to these waves, and 
thought itself becomes as predicta- 
ble as a mathematical formila. In- 
sanity, criminal tendencies, despair 
might then be abolished merely by 
pushing buttons on a machine. 


Signals in the Blood 


The Electronic Medical Founda- 
tion in San Francisco for many years 


has been researching—and prov- 
ing to its own satisfaction—a theory 
which proposes that the blood, 
coursing through the body, picks 
up traces of power-emanations from 
each organ. If a drop of dried 
blood, then, is subjected to electri- 
cal examination it should provide 
clues to diagnosis of disease and 
physical abnormalities. I visited the 
Foundation’s offices and saw evi- 
dences of successful diagnosis by 
tests of a drop of dried blood. 

Early last spring, a cow owned by 
Henry M. Claussen of Gonzales, 
California, became ill. Mr. Claussen 
took a drop of blood from the ear 
of the sick cow and sent it to the 
Electronic Medical Foundation. 
Analysis by the E.M.F. technicians 
indicated stomach lesions caused by 
a piece, or pieces, of iron that had 
been consumed by the cow while 
grazing. 

Long treatment by veterinarians 
failed to cure the cow. In early 
June, she was sent to a slaughter 
house. There, post mortem exam- 
ination revealed strands of barbed 
wire imbedded in the stomach 
walls, surrounded by scar tissue and 
tumors. 


Brain-waves at Duke 


The human brain contains ap- 
proximately ten billion neurons 
(nerve cells). Each neuron, science 
now believes, contains an electrical 
charge which it uses to accept an 
idea, a sight, a smell and to create 
the various forms of physical re- 
sponse. Dr. Wilder Penfield, world- 
famous authority on “brain geogra- 
phy” and director of the Montreal 
Neurological Institute, discovered 
that by stimulating various por- 
tions of the brain with an electrode 
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carrying a charge of two or threc 
volts, various sensations and physi- 
cal responses can be induced in a 
human subject. He found brain 
areas which, when stimulated, made 
te patient lift an arm or leg, see 
colors, lights and movements and 
even re-create, in reverse, a dream 
that had been “stored away” in the 
patient’s memory. 

If the brain can create electrical 
influences within the framework of 
the body, can it also create external 
influences? 

Pioneer efforts to research the 


“power of thought” and reveal its. 


true force, and possibly its source, 
have been made during the past 
decade by Dr. J. B. Rhine, pro- 
fessor of psychology at Duke Uni- 
versity, Durham, North Carolina. 
Out of his exhaustive tests have 
come the first scientific evidence 


that “power of thought” exists as 
an actuating force beyond the body 


of the thinker. 

In a discussion of this work, 
Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, pastor 
of New York’s Marble Collegiate 
Church, author of “The Art of 
Happiness” and other best-sellers, 
told me, “I am particularly inter- 
ested in the experiments of Dr. 
Rhine. I think he is one of the 
great scientists of our times and is 
going to make a contribution that 
will be historical.” 

Dr. Rhine devised the deck of 
25 playing cards (five suits of five 
cards each) which has since be- 
come standard for tests of the 
thought-power abilities known as 
“Extra-Sensory Perception” or sim- 
ply “ESP.” 

Repeated tests with these cards, 
with dice and other media gave 
evidence of a thought-power that 
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extends far beyond the mathemati- 
cal averages of “chance.” 

“As a result of thousands of ex- 
perimental trials,” Dr. Rhine says, 
“we found it to be a fact that the 
mind has a force that can act on 
matter. Whatever it is, and how- 
ever it functions, it does some- 
thing that is statistically measurable. 
In dice-throwing, for example, it 
seemed clear that the laws of moti- 
vating interest, the excitement and 
enthusiasm of the throwers, and 
not the rules of dynamics, were de- 
termining the score. The more 
keyed up a man became, the more 
eager he was to influence the dice, 
the more he could influence the 
dice. There must, therefore, be an 
energy convertible to external phys- 
ical action, a mental energy.” 

Later tests indicated that every- 
day processes of thought-transfer 
as evidenced by the “coincidence” 
of letters crossing in a mail, dreams 
that turned out to be factual re- 
ports of distant events, et cetera, 
not only occur daily but seem to 
operate better over distances of 
hundreds or thousands of miles than 
they do when the subjects are in 
the same room or town. Other re- 
cent tests indicate that it is now 
possible for people with a high rat- 
ing of “ESP” to communicate reg- 
ularly with one another, over thou- 
sands of miles, with no other energy 
than this power-of-thought. 

Two years ago, in France, a Dr. 
Paul Vasse succeeded in demon- 
strating that thought-processes can 
have visible influences on the grow- 
ing power of seeds of rye-grass 
planted in a window box. By con- 
centrating “good wishes” on the 
seed at one side of the box and “bad 
wishes” at the other side, he grew 
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grass two and three inches taller 
on the “good wish” side than on 
the “bad wish” side—although seed 
for both sides came from the same 
lot and all had equal amounts of 
sunlight, fertilizer and water. 

The tests were repeated by Dr. 
Rhine’s student assistants at Duke 
last year with corn and sunflower 
seed. “The results were most en- 
couraging,” Dr. Rhine told me. 
“We are not yet prepared to give a 
positive opinion. The experiments 
are continuing.” 

This fall, when Dr. Rhine returns 
from a European lecture and re- 
search tour, “distance” tests will be 
made. The seeds will be grown in 
the laboratory at Duke. The con- 
trol will be directed from Paris, 
Kentucky, 800 miles west. 

“There seems every indication,” 
Dr. Rhine told me with slow-spoken 
earnestness, “that body and mind 
are two distinct systems, with mind 
as the regulating agency. If this 
is true, then moral responsibility, 
human-freedom and individualism 
are all attainable and proper.” 

Later, speaking with Dr. Harold 
S. Burr at Yale again, I asked him 
what the developing theory of elec- 
tricity as related to life might mean 
—if it meant anything at all. His 
answer was the most impressive I 
had heard in all my 10,000-mile 
journey. 

He said: 


YOU’RE WELCOME 


“What does this mean for all of 
us, for you and me? It means that 
the scientists have uncovered some 
clues to the ultimate mystery of life, 
that for the first time we are a part 
of a universal whole.- It means that 
all living things, bugs, plants, ani- 
mals, humans, as well as all the rest 
of the stuff of which the universe is 
made, are what they are because 
within everything are a whole set 
of forces which can be measured by 
meters and other electrical gadgets. 
These forces determine what you 
and I are and do—but since they 
are of an electrical nature, no single 
thing, living or non-living, can ever 
be separated from all the rest. Elec- 
trical energies bind us all together 
into a single whole.” 


Reyond the Horizons 

And there, as of Autumn, 1950, 
the quest for the sources and mean- 
ing of this universal power we call 
“electricity” seems. to rest. I had 
not covered the entire field by any 
means. Other laboratories are deep 
in similar research, Month by 
month, new discoveries are being 
made and new indications are 
found that the basis of life is a 
force similar to electricity—meas- 
urable and controllable. 

When the final proof is in, man- 
kind may hold the very stuff of 
existence in its hands. ou 





@ SOME YEARS AGO, Rod Lovett, a mainstay of the War Department was 
entertaining Robert Benchley and Donald Ogden Stewart, among others, 
at his country home, when he was called to the telephone. 

“Why, yes,” his awe-stricken guests heard him say. “Let Austria have 
eight million dollars.” Next day Stewart sent him a telegram which read: 
“You have made me the happiest little country in the world.” The sig- 


nature was “Austria.” 


—Barclay Braden 
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The Noisy Kid 


BY GERALD MYGATT 


Here’s one with a twist that will wring your heart 


® THE LIirrLe crw’s yells and 
shrieks were exceedingly disturbing 
to us, for my wife was critically ill. 
They kept on mostly all day long. 
Occasionally they'd stop, when the 
child was indoors maybe eating or 
taking a nap, then presently they'd 
start up again, large as life. 

Now there is no sound’ more 
piercing to the ear than the sound 
of a child screaming. This child 
was apparently spoiled down to the 
last drop, for whoever her parents 
were they apparently encouraged 
her to yell. I never could hear the 
parents’ voices—we all learn to 
control our vocal tones as we grow 
older—but this kid was a prize. 

In a city block she stood out like 
a constant fire siren, only louder. 
She yelled three things: 

“Look, Daddy!” 

“Look, Mommy!” 

“Look, Uncle Louie!” 

She yelled them over and over 
again, incessantly. She was show- 
ing off, of course. Were either her 
mother or her father or her Uncle 
Louie eternally sitting on a city 
stoop, fatuously listening to her? 
There were dozens of kids on the 
block, all shrieking and yelling, but 
this little girl’s voice rose’ above all. 

“Look, Daddy! Look. Mommy! 


Look. Uncle Louic'” 
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It so happens that we live on 
the eighth floor of a building that 
just doesn’t quite look into the 
street in back of us. Some four- 
story houses are there, mostly room- 
ing houses, and their roofs cut off 
the view. You can’t see the street 
but you can hear it. 

My wife couldn’t get her morn- 
ing nap. Look, Daddy interfered. 
My wife couldn’t get her noonday 
nap. Look, Mommy interfered. My 
wife couldn’t get her afternoon and 
early evening naps. Look, Uncle 
Louie interfered. So finally, against 
my wife’s wishes, | went around to 
the street in back, feeling tough. 

I stalked up and down the street 
until I found the kid. A gent in a 
frazzled sweater was sitting on a 
stoop. The kid cried, “Look, Uncle 
Louie!” She came charging up the 
gutter, one foot in and one foot out, 
on the sidewalk. She said gently, 
“That’s pretty good, Uncle Louic, 
ain’t it?” 

“Damned good,” murmured Un- 
cle Louie. “Try it again.” 

So the kid tried it again; same 
result. 

“Swell,” said Uncle Louie 
through a cigarette. 

She said then, “I think I'll try 
the hanging things again now, Un- 
cle Louie.” Then I noticed a small 








sort of gymnasium set up in the 
areaway; some galvanized iron 
pipes, whichway and this way. The 
little girl stumbled over to them. 
I said, “Are you Uncle Louie?” 
“What's it to you?” he said. 
“Nothing, I guess,” I said. “Kid 
got polio?” 
“Beat it,” 


said Uncle Louie, 


thumbing me down the street. 
“She’s doing all right. She’s fight- 
ing it. She’s going to lick it. 


Thanks. Just skip it.” 

I went back and told my wife. 

It’s a peculiar fact about human 
beings. Everything seems to depend 
on your point of view, on where 
you sit. Beginning that day we be- 
gan really to enjoy the little girl’s 
interminable Look, Daddy! Look, 
Mommy! Look, Uncle Louie! 

“She sounds stronger all the 
time,” my wife says happily. 

Pll say she does. Day by day 
she’s developing her voice, louder 
and louder, shriller and shriller. 
But at the same time my wife is 
getting better, too. People are 
funny. Maybe there’s no connec- 
tion, but maybe there is. Just as 
this little kid is hanging on to Uncle 
Louie and Mommy and Daddy, so 
maybe my wife is now sort of hang- 
ing on to this youngster, who origi- 


nally was a nuisance. 


Today, for the first time in 
weeks, my wife’s temperature is 
normal. She is smiling a sweet 
smile. Mommy must be sitting on 
the stoop now, for the little demon 
is screeching, “Look, Mommy! 
Look, Mommy! Look, Mommy!” 

ee 
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BY IRWIN ROSS 


The brothel and the streetwalker have been replaced by a 
slick racket flourishing behind a front of respectability 


® THE YOUNG WOMAN who rang 
the bell was dressed in a crisp white 
uniform. “I am the nurse you 
called for,” she announced to the 
man who opened the door. Actual- 
ly, that young woman was no latter- 
day Nightingale. She was, instead, 
a more than normally ingenious— 
prostitute! 

Her antiseptic disguise was af- 
fected for the sole purpose of out- 
witting the law. She maintained a 
respectable listing in the phone 
book, received discreet inquiries 
from “patients” about “treatments” 
and “nursing care” which they re- 
quired at all hours of the day and 
night. Three other unregistered 
“nurses” assisted with these chores. 

This round-the-clock nursing 
service is no isolated incident. 
Driven underground, forced to a 
variety of weird disguises, prostitu- 
tion remains a flourishing and high- 
ly profitable racket. This fact may 


come as a shock to most citizens, 
impressed by newspaper accounts 
of vice clean-ups from Jacksonville 
to Spokane. City after city, we 
read, has doused its red lights, swept 
the disorderly ladies out of town. 

Yet behind this fagade of civic 
virtue— behind these cleanups, 
phony or real—tens of thousands 
of prostitutes continue to carry on 
their dismal trade. And, of course, 
too often their continued activity 
is due to police negligence. 

Not always, though. Nor have the 
renowned clean-up campaigns gen- 
erally been frauds. Open prostitu- 
tion—flamboyant brothels, hordes 
of streetwalkers openly soliciting— 
has, happily, been curbed to a great 
extent. But undercover prostitution 
is a problem of vast complexity. It is 
scattered, disorganized, marvelous- 
ly ingenious in its camouflage. So 
devious are its operations that its 
continued existence is actually less 





the fault of city authorities than of 
—the public! Nothing short of a 
reformation in public attitudes—an 
end to our easy-going and short- 
sighted tolerance—can dislodge the 
“sporting” ladies from their clan- 
destine haunts. 

The first step in that direction 
would be a widespread awareness of 
the facts. That is what this article, 
based on exhaustive interviews with 
public officials, newspaper report- 
ers and business executives conver- 
sant with the situation in two dozen 
of our leading cities, will attempt 
to stimulate. This reporter has also 
had the coédperation of the Ameri- 
can Social Hygiene Association, a 
private, non-profit-making organi- 
zation which for over three decades 
has led the campaign against com- 
mercialized vice. The ASHA kindly 
made available its detailed surveys 


of prostitution conditions through- 
out the country. However, I am 
solely responsible for all specific 


evaluations and final conclusions 


reached in this article. 


AT THE OUTSET, it is useful to 
view the differences between old- 
time prostitution and the 1950 
model. Operations used to be much 
less subtle—a town of any size hav- 
ing a segregated “line” of houses, 
covertly sanctioned by the town 
fathers and protected by the police. 
A red light gleaming through the 
transom often proclaimed the iden- 
tity of each establishment ; lest there 
be any doubt, the girls often hung 
out the windows, calling their wares 
to passers-by. Prices ranged from $2 
at plebeian establishments to from 
$10 to $15 at the more genteel. 

Each house was staffed by a 


madam, one or two maids and a 


platoon of inmates, all registered 
with the police and periodically— 
and _ineffectively—examined for 
VD by local doctors. The police 
got a regular cut of the earnings. 
Civic probity was assured by peri- 
odic raids—announced in advance 
to the madams. The girls usually 
rotated the chore of getting arrested 
and paying a fine. In practice, the 
fine amounted to a licensing fee. 
The theory behind the old style 
segregated red-light district was 
that it kept the prostitutes out of 
the respectable parts of town, held 
down the incidence of VD and pro- 
tected decent women from the im- 
portunings of frustrated males. 
Actually, it was both a grave health 
menace and a social blight. 
Gradual awareness of this fact 
—particularly during World War 
I]—led an increasing number of 
communities to clamp down on 
prostitution. Today the old-fash- 
ioned brothel still flourishes in a 
few cities—Galveston and San An- 
tonio, Texas, and Canton, Ohio, are 
particularly notorious—but in most 
towns it is as dead as the Ouija- 
board craze. Indeed, most cities of 
over 200,000 evidence little open 
prostitution of any sort, according 
to the Social Hygiene Association. 
Undercover prostitution, how- 
ever, has emerged in a variety of 
forms that would have taxed the 
credulity of a simpler age. “Day- 
time houses” have appeared in a 
number of cities; operations are 
confined to a nine-to-five stretch to 
avoid arousing the suspicions of the 
police. A variety of respectable 
facades are also employed: massage 
parlors, beauty shops and even— 
in one case—a used car lot. 
The New Model prostitution is 
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come as a shock to most citizens, 
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of vice clean-ups from Jacksonville 
to Spokane. City after city, we 
read, has doused its red lights, swept 
the disorderly ladies out of town. 

Yet behind this facade of civic 
virtue — behind these cleanups, 
phony or real—tens of thousands 
of prostitutes continue to carry on 
their dismal trade. And, of course, 
too often their continued activity 
is due to police negligence. 

Not always, though. Nor have the 
renowned clean-up campaigns gen- 
erally been frauds. Open prostitu- 
tion—flamboyant brothels, hordes 
of streetwalkers openly soliciting— 
has, happily, been curbed to a great 
extent. But undercover prostitution 
is a problem of vast complexity. It is 
scattered, disorganized, marvelous- 
ly ingenious in its camouflage. So 
devious are its operations that its 
continued existence is actually less 
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end to our easy-going and short- 
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had the coéperation of the Ameri- 
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private, non-profit-making organi- 
zation which for over three decades 
has led the campaign against com- 
mercialized vice. The ASHA kindly 
made available its detailed surveys 


of prostitution conditions through- 
out the country. However, I am 
solely responsible for all specific 
evaluations and final conclusions 
reached in this article. 


AT THE OUTSET, it is useful to 
view the differences between old- 
time prostitution and the 1950 
model. Operations used to be much 
less subtle—a town of any size hav- 
ing a segregated “line” of houses, 
covertly sanctioned by the town 
fathers and protected by the police. 
A red light gleaming through the 
transom often proclaimed the iden- 
tity of each establishment ; lest there 
be any doubt, the girls often hung 
out the windows, calling their wares 
to passers-by. Prices ranged from $2 
at plebeian establishments to from 
$10 to $15 at the more genteel. 

Each house was staffed by a 


madam, one or two maids and a 


platoon of inmates, all registered 
with the police and periodically— 
and _ineffectively—examined for 
VD by local doctors. The police 
got a regular cut of the earnings. 
Civic probity was assured by peri- 
odic raids—announced in advance 
to the madams. The girls usually 
rotated the chore of getting arrested 
and paying a fine. In practice, the 
fine amounted to a licensing fee. 
The theory behind the old style 
segregated red-light district was 
that it kept the prostitutes out of 
the respectable parts of town, held 
down the incidence of VD and pro- 
tected decent women from the im- 
portunings of frustrated males. 
Actually, it was both a grave health 
menace and a social blight. 
Gradual awareness of this fact 
—particularly during World War 
If—led an increasing number of 
communities to clamp down on 
prostitution. Today the old-fash- 
ioned brothel still flourishes in a 
few cities—Galveston and San An- 
tonio, Texas, and Canton, Ohio, are 
particularly notorious—but in most 
towns it is as dead as the Ouija- 
board craze. Indeed, most cities of 
over 200,000 evidence little open 
prostitution of any sort, according 
to the Social Hygiene Association. 
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ever, has emerged in a variety of 
forms that would have taxed the 
credulity of a simpler age. “Day- 
time houses” have appeared in a 
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number of cities; operations are 


confined to a nine-to-five stretch to 
avoid arousing the suspicions of the 
police. A variety of respectable 
facades are also employed: massage 
parlors, beauty shops and even— 
in one case—a used car lot. 

The New Model prostitution is 
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designed for every taste and pocket- 
hook. At the lower end of the eco- 
nomic scale, the disorderly massage 
parlors have made a comeback as 
the old-line brothels have been 
knocked out. The massage parlors 
are quite numerous in Kansas City, 
Missouri, St. Louis and New Or- 
leans, among other places. They 
are outwardly respectable establish- 
ments, where primly attired “mas- 
seuses” offer alcohol rubs, medicinal 
baths, Swedish massages and other 
exercises. But once the masseuse -is 
satisfied that the customer is not a 
cop, she indicates that her “thera- 
peutic” repertoire also includes a 
“local treatment” (generally $1) 
and intercourse ($5). Some estab- 
lishments, however, are more se- 
curity-conscious. Nothing is said 
about extra-curricular activity. “In- 
stead,” said one masseuse, “I pre- 
fer to let nature just take its 
course.” 

The massage parlors do a thriv- 
ing local business and also attract 
transient trade through advertise- 
ments. The newspapers sometimes 
will not accept their copy, but the 
classified telephone directories often 
run cleverly suggestive ads that tip 
off the cognoscenti. A number of 
acvertising devices are employed. 
“Direct Parisien” or “Hollywood 
type of massage” usually indicates 
questionable activity. So does an 
innocent listing of the names of the 
masseuses—when the names are all 
French. More blatant are sugges- 
tions for “body rubs” and “mag- 
netics.” The customers are mostly 
middle-aged men, many of whom 
prefer to patronize the massage par- 
lors out of a mistaken belief that 
these establishments are free of 
venereal infection. 
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In the South, moderately priced 
prostitution has also invaded small 
walk-up hotels. Any young buck in 
Dallas or Fort Worth will tell you 
that many of the pint-sized hostel- 
ries are but camouflaged brothels. 
From the outside, these establish- 
ments have a shabby respectability, 
but once a prospective customer en- 
ters he is often accosted by a porter 
at the head of the stairs. “Hotel, 
boss?” he is asked. “Come right in, 
man. Fix you up something spe- 
cial.” 

The customer is then ushered to 
a “date room.” After a few min- 
utes, one of the girls joins him. If 
she doesn’t suit his fancy, she re- 
tires and sends along a colleague. 
Once a rapport is established, the 
couple proceeds to the girl’s quar- 
ters. The porter charges 50 cents 
or a dollar for the use of the date 
room, and generally waives hotel 
registration. 

In the Midwest, roadside cabins 
are sometimes thinly disguised 
fronts for brothels. In one estab- 
lishment, the customer parks his 
car, registers in the office, then re- 
pairs to Room Service where he 
selects the “maid” who will do his 
quarters. For a fee of $20, she 
lingers for the night. 

The ingenuity of the resort-own- 
ers seems boundless. In Queens, 
N. Y., a plainclothesman noticed 
that a certain barber shop was at- 
tracting a much larger stream of 
customers than its facilities war- 
ranted. He entered the shop, re- 
clined in a chair for a shave, and 
before his face was lathered found 
himself staring up at a fetching 
blonde. “If you have $5,” she said, 
“just follow me.” He did—through 
the back door of the shop, up a 
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narrow staircase and into a second- 
story bedroom. He handed over the 
bill—and made his arrest. 

Moving vehicles provide a rea- 
sonably safe, if somewhat uncom- 
fortable, setting for the more enter- 
prising prostitutes. One girl in 
Albany developed a fool-proof sys- 
tem. Until two a.m., she worked as 
a hostess in a local bar. “No busi- 
ness on the premises,” she ex- 
plained, “but I worked up my con- 
tacts there.” When she went off 
duty, she entered a waiting taxicab 
and drove around town picking up 
her “dates” at hourly intervals. 
Throughout the night, the cab re- 
mained in motion—except to re- 
ceive and discharge passengers. She 
charged $10, a third of which went 
to the cab driver. 

Another girl, in a sleazy Chicago 
hotel, had an even more unortho- 
dox system. At midnight, with the 
hotel practically deserted, she went 
on duty as an elevator operator. 
The night bell hop would escort 
prospective customers to her car. 
She would stop between floors, be- 
stow her favors, and then promptly 
return the customer to the lobby. A 
routine police check of the hotel 
would reveal nothing amiss. 

Equal daring— if less zaniness— 
is found when prostitution moves 
up the economic scale. Seeking 
camouflage, the resorts often invade 
the most select parts of town. When 
the Los Angeles police nabbed 
Brenda Allen, the sleek and shapely 
“Queen Bee of Vice,” they found 
her lush call house operating on 
Hollywood’s fashionable Sunset 
Strip. To her neighbors, she was 
known as a genteel lady who tended 
her flowers and had a kind word for 
everyone. No one suspected her 


business affiliations. 

In New York, police raided an 
establishment whose discreet opu- 
lence provided a perfect disguise. 
The resort was located on the sec- 
ond and third stories of a six-story 
town house on fashionable East 
65th street. A private elevator con- 
veyed patrons from the lobby to 
the second floor, where they took 
their ease in two high-ceilinged liv- 
ing rooms furnished with damask 
drapes, thick rugs and Louis XIV 
pieces. A private staircase led to the 
upper floor, which contained two 
huge bedrooms decked out with 
canopied beds, floor-to-ceiling mir- 
rors and .bronze doors. Three 
“models,” maid and madam staffed 
the establishment. The fee was high 
—$100—and the clientele highly 
exclusive—business tycoons, prom- 
inent stage and screen folk, an oc- 
casional banker—to the number of 
no more than 50 patrons a week. 

From the outset, the operation 
had been conducted with scrupu- 
lous attention to security. When the 
madam rented the apartment—for 
$750 a month—she took care to 
arrive with two demure teen-agers 
whom she introduced as her nieces. 
To the landlord, the trio looked 
eminently respectable. For cus- 
tomer contacts, a telephone bearing 
the listing of a real estate firm was 
used. So decorous was the facade 
that the police would never have de- 
tected the enterprise had they not 
been tipped off. For two weeks, 
they tapped the telephone, while 
one cop, stationed in an adjoining 
building, viewed the boudoir pro- 
ceedings through binoculars. Then 
they raided the place, nabbing all 
the girls. 

This establishment was unusual 
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in that customers were entertained 
on the premises. Most fashionable 
set-ups in the $50 to $100 class use 
the call system exclusively, for it is 
much safer. The madam works out 
of her own apartment, and her bevy 
is scattered around town in their 
own lodgings. When she receives a 
call from a customer, she settles 
price and other arrangements over 
the telephone, then rings up a girl 
and dispatches her to the cus- 
tomer’s premises. The madam gets 
a cut of the fee; it is regarded as a 
breach of ethics for the girl to make 
any “side dates” on her own. 
Occasionally, specialized call 
houses appear. One establishment 
in New York used to furnish girls 
for yachting parties—three girls for 
an entire weekend for a mere 
$1,000. Another provided young 
“companions” for elderly gentle- 
men. For a sufficiently elevated 
price, the girls would even trek 
around the globe with the codgers. 
The call houses also use false 
fronts occasionally. One mid-west 
establishment camouflaged itself as 
a baby-sitting service—presumably 
for babies between 17 and 70. In 
some large cities—New York, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, among 
others—call girls sometimes operate 
in conjunction with legitimate es- 
cort services. For a set fee—$5 an 
hour and up—your tired business- 
man can legitimately hire the com- 
panionship of a young lady for an 
evening’s entertainment. He usu- 
ally has to sign a statement that he 
will get her home by midnight and 
not make any improper proposals— 
regulations often scrupulously over- 
looked at the eleventh hour. In 
many cases, the girl’s extra-curricu- 
lar activity is on her own; in others, 
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the agencies put an elastic interpre- 
tation on companionship and also 
share in its rewards. In all cases, 
the cost to the tired businessman 
comes high—$20 or $30—in addi- 
tion to the hourly charge for early 
evening hand-holding. 

The innovations in undercover 
prostitution have also affected the 
streetwalker. These days she is un- 
likely to be a haggard relic no 
longer welcome in a brothel, but 
an enterprising young woman who 
enjoys the independence of free- 
lancing. The girls still patrol the 
streets, but an increasing number 
operate in more congenial sur- 
voundings. Some girls, carefully 
groomed for the role, specialize in 
expensive bars. Others are “lobby 
girls” exclusively, working the ton- 
ier hotels. They are often equipped 
with a best-selling novel, to make 
the opening gambit easier for the 
male. 

One group of girls has an even 
odder beat. They work the sleepers, 
traveling from coast to coast. They 
operate so discreetly that it is im- 
possible for the authorities to tell 
whether their club-car liaisons are 
friendly or professional. 

Perhaps the strangest streetwalk- 
ing disguise on record was one af- 
fected a few years ago in New York. 
A patrol of fetching young things 
took to the streets as magazine 
saleswomen. Subscription blanks in 
hand, they would buttonhole likely 
males, primly solicit their subscrip- 
tions and then indicate that they 
had more than literary entertain- 
ment to sell. The girls also roamed 
through apartment houses, knock- 
ing on every door and consummat- 
ing a sale on the spot whenever they 
found a likely prospect. The group 











was tightly organized, with each 
girl allotted a territory and respon- 
sible for a specified quota of sales. 

Many streetwalkers and call girls 
are part-time prostitutes—a signifi- 
cant mnovation in recent years. 
The women have legitimate jobs in 
the daytime—as waitresses, stenog- 
raphers, saleswomen. Ironically, 
they often do not regard themselves 
as prostitutes. Their legitimate jobs, 
they feel, make decent women of 
them; as for their “dates,” they un- 
dertake them “for kicks” as well as 
for pin money. A real prostitute, 
they feel, is one who takes on all 
comers and is entirely dependent on 
tainted money for her livelihood. 

All of which, of course, makes 
the New Model prostitution a High- 
ly profitable racket. Some solace, 
however, remains for the reformer. 
The new, camouflaged prostitution 
can accommodate fewer customers 
—and hence holds less danger of 
venereal infection—than the old. 
The reason is simple: a girl who 
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handles 40 to 60 customers a night 
in a brothel can only handle two or 
three when she walks the streets. 

Moreover, present-day prostitu- 
tion is an unorganized racket, no 
longer dominated by the large rings 
which used to run regiments of girls 
from city to city and which had the 
resources to buy and sell whole po- 
lice departments. The passing of 
Lucky Luciano and his breed was 
a great boon for public decency. 
On the other hand, undercover 
prostitution still takes a huge toll. 
It still represents a grave health 
menace. It still involves moral deg- 
radation for both customers and 
practitioners that an enlightened 
society can hardly tolerate. 

The dangers increase as we move 
into an era of feverish rearming for 
national defense. In the last two 
wars, prostitution enjoyed a tre- 
mendous boom; it also caused a 
loss of millions of man days of mili- 
tary service by venereal infection. 
It mustn’t happen again. ae 





@ Any girl who's voted “the 
sweetest smile in the class” is a 
success. Virginia Leith’s smile won her 
title when she graduated from Cleveland 
_ Heights High School in 1944; the | 
smile won her the yuccess only a 
_ later, both as a model and as 
star. Vital statistics? Well, her 
weight 124 Ibs., bust 35”, 
_ 38, which proves that 
_, isn’t only a smile. _ 
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ALICE AND MARLENE BAUER are exceptional 
young ladies to whom “spoon” is a golf club, not a 
verb. Twenty-two-year-old Alice (left) has qualified 
three times for National Amateur. Marlene, a veteran 
of 16, won the National Girl’s Junior Golf Champion- 

ed Woman Athlete of the Year 


their daddy back home in Midland, Texas. This year, 
looking for new galleries to comquer, both turned pro. 




















NANCY CHAFFEE has never had that passionate dedi- 
cation to tennis which afflicts most champions. A girl 
who likes her fun, 21-year-old Nancy fooled around in 
second and third places until this year, when she 
busted loose and breezed through to win the singles, 
doubles and mixed doubles titles at the National 
Indoor Matches in New York. In appearance she’s 
a dainty Southern (California) belle; in action she’s 
more ltke a rip-roaring Kansas tornado. 














BRENDA HELSER, at the ripe old age of 26, has 
settled down to married life in Paris—but she can still 


swim faster than most fish. From 1946 to 1949 she 
periodically held Senior Championships in the 100- 
meter, and 100- and 220-yard lengths. She also found 
time to help the U. S. Olympic team win the 400-meter 
relay in 1948. Having thoroughly demonstrated that 
lady athletes have beauty, she is now proving they also 
have brains—by turning herself into a writer. 








GUSSIE MORAN has played championship tennis in 
the U. S., in Egypt and in Europe. But she won her 
front-page fame at staid Wimbledon last year when 
her skirt swirled up to reveal not regulation tennis 
shorts but frilly lace-bedecked pantaloons. Monocles 
dropped like hailstones. In 1949 Gussie became serious 
just long enough to win the U. S. Women’s Indoor 
Singles championship. This year she won the Egyptian 
international and the Monte Carlo Doubles. 








PEGGY MILLS has been riding horses for 20 of her 
22 years, though she didn’t turn professional till she 
was eight. She was a top winner in the rough-and- 
tumble jumping contest at the National Horse Show 
last year. In addition to riding like a cavalryman, 
she (with her sister) manages the Bet-Peg Stables 
like a businessman, and also writes poetry like a poet-- 
a minor poet, that is. In her spare time she performs 
commendably at tennis, swimming, and dancing. 











BARBARA ANN SCOTT made her mind up when 
she was nine that she would become the world’s great- 
est figure skater. It took her a dozen years—and 20,000 
hours of practice—to do it. In 1948 she won the three 
topmost skating titles: the Olympic, the European and 
the World. She is the only woman ever named as 
Canada’s Outstanding Athlete of the Year. She now 
skates professionally and for fun plays piano, flies an 
airplane, and—if her press agent isn’t kidding—cooks. 





Second in a 
series of America’s 
fine short 


stories selected 


for Pageant 
by Kenneth Littauer 


and 


Max Wilkinson 


When Richard Connell died two 
years ago at the age of 57, there passed 
a story-teller whose fiction has enter- 
tained literally millions of magazine 
readers and movie-goers since 1919. 
Dick’s eye was always brightly cocked 
for the lovable behavior-pattern of his 
fellow Americans—which, as he once 
said, was “corn for his mill.” Corn or 
not, it was always good fun—-satirc 
more effervescent than corrosive that 
gently abraded the hides of three dec- 
ades of go-getters. We have selected 
“King of the Firsters”’ as his most 
delightful comment on the familiar 
American compulsion to get there first. 

—Kenneth Littauer, Max Wilkinson 


@ wHY I WAS WALKING across 
Brooklyn Bridge that midnight is 
neither here nor there. The fact is 
I was. Midway over, I met Mr. 
Milo Meechem. Perhaps “met” is 
not just the word to describe grab- 
bing a total stranger by the seat of 
his pants as he is about to jump to 
a dank doom. He struggled in my 
grasp but rather perfunctorily, I 
thought; and his protests that I 
had no right to keep him from 
ending it all struck me as merely 
formal. 

There is a handy tavern near the 
Manhattan end of the bridge, and 
thither I marched him, sat him 
down, and poured into him three 
inches of liquid fortitude. I exam- 
ined the candidate for a watery 
grave and found him to be a small, 


Copyright 1938 by the author. Reprinted by permission of Brandt and Brandt. 
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~ the Firsters*® 


BY RICHARD CONNELL 


sober, neat man of 30, in a good 
gray suit. 

“I’m mighty glad you happened 
along,” he said. “I acted on an 
impulse. I won’t try it again. There 
must be some other way out of my 
trouble than a wet one.” 

“What trouble?” I asked. 

“The irony of fate has stabbed 
me in the back,” he said. 

“Victim of the recession?” 

“Not me,” he said. “My dad left 
me a nice little insurance business. 
All I have to do is collect the com- 
missions, and that takes only a 
couple of days a month.. I’m sitting 
soft, thank you.” 

“You don’t look sick,” I ob- 
served. 

“First-class risk in any company,” 
he said. “Eat like a wolf, sleep like 


Y. & 


a babe, and can chin myself 10 
times.” 

“Nor,” I went on, “do you look 
like a criminal fleeing from the 
scene of some grisly crime with his 
conscience and the cops at his 
heels.” 

“Thank you,” he said. “I never 
broke a law in my life, if you don’t 
count double parking.” 

“Domestic difficulties?” 

“Bachelor,” was his answer. And 
he sighed. 

“Ah,” I exclaimed, “Unlucky in 
love.” 

“On the contrary. Marvelously 
lucky. I’ve found the one girl for 
me.” 

“But she will have none of you, 
is that it?” 


“It is not. She thinks the sun 
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THEY CHOSE THIS STORY 


Kennetn Lrrraver and Max Wil- 
kinson combine many years of expe- 
rience as judges of fine fiction. Mr. 
Littauer was the fiction editor of 
Collier's for 22 years, while Mr. Wil- 
kinson was an editor for Adventure, 
Collier's and Esquire and managing 
editor of Good Housekeeping before 
going to Hollywood to head the 
scenario department of the Sam 
Goldwyn studios. More recently, they 
have teamed up to form the New 
York literary agency that bears their 
names. 











rises and sets in my vest pocket.” 

I tried one last shot. 

“Some men,” I said, “get tired 
of plodding along doing nothing 
that amounts to anything, being no- 
bodies—” 

“I,” he cut in stiffly, “am a some- 
body. I am Milo Meechem.” 

I could see he expected me to 
know the name. I didn’t. 

“Guess you don’t read the pa- 
pers,” Milo Meechem said. “My 
name is in them often. In the head- 
lines, too. With my picture, some- 
times. Last time it said ‘Meechem 
Does It Again.’” 

“Does what?” 

“Gets there first.” 

“Gets where?” 

“Anywhere,” he said, and into 
his somewhat froggish eyes came 
the rapt glow that radiates from a 
high and holy cause. “They call 
me the king of the firsters.” 

He saw my blank look. 

“Who was the ‘first man in Radio 
City Music Hall?” he asked me. 

He had me there. 

“It was yours truly, Milo Mee- 
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always first in line at the World 
Series. One I waited 49 hours 
at the Polo Grounds’ box office. I 
was offered all kinds of money for 
my place. Lots of other fellows 
wanted the honor. The competition 
among us firsters is keen. But no- 
body’s really in my class. They’re 
willing, but they lack my tech- 
nique.” 

“You would not have been the 
first to hop off Brooklyn Bridge,” I 
pointed out. “Steve Brodie beat 
you to it.” 

“Yes, I know,” he said morosely. 
“But the way I felt just then I 
couldn’t wait for ’em to build a new 
bridge. I'd just come from propos- 
ing to my girl—” 

“She turned you down?” 

“She accepted me 100 per cent,” 
he said. 

“So you tried to jump in the 
river,” I said. “It’s a unique way 
of announcing an engagement.” 

“If you only knew—” he began. 

“Knew what?” 








KING OF THE FIRSTERS 


“Things grow on you. I started 
being a firster for the fun of it, and 
now it’s got a grip on me, like a 
disease or a religion. Being first 
takes time and concentration, so I 
never bothered about women or 
such goings-on. I guess you'd call 
me career-conscious.” 

Again I saw that glow in those 
froggish eyes. 

“Couple of months ago I went 
down to Coney Island to make the 
opening of a new Ferris wheel,” 
continued Mr. Meechem. “It was 
a minor affair, but I’m keeping in 
training for the World’s Fair next 
year. Naturally I was the first per- 
son in the first car, beating a girl 
to it by a short head. Naturally I 
looked at her, just out of profes- 
sional interest, and all of a sudden 
my heart got as big as a pumpkin. 
As the wheel spun around we ex- 


changed eyes and next thing I knew 
I was mooning at her over a mess 


of steamed clams. She knew who 
I was, knew my record. When she 
told me she was Lovella Curley, I 
nearly choked on a clam. Lovella 
Curley! 

“Lovella Curley is the champion 
firster of the Pacific Coast,” Mr. 
Meechem continued ; “the first girl 
to stowaway on a _ trans-Pacific 
plane; first female to cross the 
Golden Gate Bridge; first in line at 
every big picture premiére in Holly- 
wood; first in the Rose Bowl for 
five straight years! If I am king 
of the firsters, Lovella Curley is, 
beyond dispute, queen. She told me 
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there were no more worlds for her 
to conquer in the West, so she had 
come East to break into the big 
time and cross lances with me.” 

Mr. Meechem pulled moodily on 
his drink. 

“If ever a match was made in 
heaven, ours was. We did a bit of 
firsting together—first couple on 
the floor at that new skating rink 
in the Bronx; first passengers on 
the maiden voyage of a Staten 
Island ferryboat—just routine stuff 
—and we were very happy to- 
gether, Lovella and I. Then came 
tonight. It started favorably enough. 
We were the first diners in a new 
health-food restaurant, and shared 
a beefsteak made of acorns, and 
planned some firsting that would 
make the eyes of the world pop out. 

“When we got back to her apart- 
ment, I pulled myself together and 
asked Lovella to be my mate. She 
jumped right on my lap and said, 
‘Oh, Milo, we can be the first 
couple married at the church they 
just finished in Flatbush.’ I was 
on top of the world, and then, ka- 
boom, I tumbled down a million 
miles to the bottom of nothing. 
Lovella told me something—the 
last thing I wanted to hear. My 
world’s been banged to bits, but I 
think in time I can put it together 
again.” 

He started to go. I collared him. 

“No you don’t,” I said. “Not till 
you tell me what Lovella told you.” 

“She told me,” Mr. Meechem 
said, “that she is a widow.” && 





@ THL SHY YOUNG MAN had a not-so-bashful young lady out for an auto 
ride, when suddenly the motor began to pound. 
“I wonder,” he moaned, stopping the car, “what that knock could be?” 


“Maybe,” purred the girl, “it’s opportunity.” 


—L. Duke Sichm 
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@ SHOES OFF AND SLIPPERS ON, 
most Americans spend Sunday at 
home, scrabbling, between late 
breakfast and early dinner, over the 
big, fat, weekend editions of their 
daily newspapers. What they are 
after is not front-page news or 
erudite analyses of the week’s 
events but relaxation. The majority 
find it in the “ads,” shuffling from 
bargain to bargain until they come 
to the Classified Section. 

Many a man secure in his job 
scans the employment columns to 
check the market, while his wife 
scrutinizes the “For Sale” columns 
to see what her present dining 
room set is worth. Meantime Jun- 
ior is shopping the “Used Car” 
ads, kid sister is mooning over the 
“Dogs For Sale” notices and 
Grandpa is calculating the risk of 
investing a non-existent $25,000 in 
a “Cash Wanted” deal. 

But though almost everybody 
reads the Want-Ads, only a very 
small percentage ever find out 
what—and who—is behind them. 
Fascinated by the promises held 
out in the Want-Ad_ columns, 
Paceant asked photographer Mar- 
CONTINUFD 
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Marvin Koner 


vin Koner to answer a few dozen 
ads placed in The New York 
Times, the New York Herald 
Tribune and the Saturday Review 
of Literature. Koner got a hatful 
of flat turn-downs, a few shy re- 
fusals, a good deal of active co- 
operation, came out with a dozen 
hot numbers. Eight of the most 
intriguing ads are reprinted here. 

Harry Safran (opposite) placed 
the most curious and hilarious ad 
of the lot. It ran in the Herald 
Tribune and one or two other 
metropolitan newspapers, was re- 
peated in Chicago. Though his ad 
said little about its purpose, it drew 
more than 100 responses in three 
days, most of them just as funny, a 
number of them anonymous. It also 
drew a telegram: “Send 12 cents 
carfare, I have all requirements, 
signed Greatest Man Since Napo- 
leon.” A_ high-powered salesman 
himself, Safran was merely look- 
ing for salesmen to sell World 
Scope Encyclopedia ($60.00 a set). 
Well-reviewed by The Times Book 
Review section, the encyclopedia is 
a good-seller, and Safran’s promises 
would probably stand up. 
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Private Eye 


William A. Herman of the 
Equitable Service Bureau runs one 
of the most famous Want-Ads in 
the country. It makes a direct ap- 
peal to natural curiosity. Inter- 
viewed through his five-liner in the 
Saturday Review. of Literature, 
Herman told the photographer he 
places the same ad in 18 magazines 
and newspapers regularly, gets 200 
inquiries a week, most of them 
from people seeking lost relatives. 
He is a real-life “private eye”—a 
private detective—with nine assist- 
ants and agents in all major cities. 
His major business comes from in- 
surance companies which retain 
him to investigate claims. Here he 
is helping a girl locate a brother 
missing since 1947. 


Lost and Found 


Most appealing ads are the lost 
pet items. They say little, imply a 
lot. William Sudduth placed this 
simple ad in The New York Times, 
got a call from the ASPCA the 
same day. His husky—‘Nomey,” 
named after Nome, Alaska—was 
being walked by a neighbor, broke 
its leash, was bruised on the nose 
by a car (see picture), was picked 
up by the ASPCA. 

Sudduth, an executive assistant 
with the American Express Co., 
devotes all his spare time to helping 
young displaced persons from Eu- 
rope find room in American uni- 
versities. For a time he served with 
UNRRA, directing DP-student 
activity at the University of Hei- 
delberg in Germany. 








Model—Size 12 


Many a girl, tired of dictation 
and filing, has thought about an- 
swering one of those “model ads” 
which appear constantly in the 
papers. In New York’s garment 
center, it takes more than a good 
figure and a pretty face to land a 
modeling job. Ingeborg Bessho, a 
German war-bride, found that out 
a year ago when she started to an- 
swer ads like Daniel Freed’s in The 
New York Times. Besides knowing 
how to model, a girl has to fit the 
garment being sold. Because the 
clothes are stock samples, they can- 
not be cut to fit the model who 
shows them. Mrs. Bessho got this 
job. The girl in the background 
was turned down by the advertiser. 
She didn’t fit the coat. 


Call Bryant-9 


Proof that you can find anything 
in the classified columns is the ad 
placed by Matthew Goldini. Mr. 
Goldini has been a professional 
magician for the past 10 years. 
After playing almost every theater 
and nightclub in the West, he re- 
cently moved to New York. To 
build his name, he placed ads al- 
most daily in metropolitan news- 
papers like The Times. He aver- 
aged four responses a day. 

Between engagements, Goldini 
practices constantly, working be- 
fore a mirror to watch his move- 
ments, chattering to himself to 
improve his patter. He used to 
record the patter and play it back, 
listening carefully for errors. He 
doesn’t have to do that any more. 
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Plane Wanted 


Frank B. Johnston works in 
Manhattan and has a 100-acre 
farm in St. Michaels, Maryland. It 
takes him four hours by train and 
car to get there, and he likes to get 
there on weekends. Tired of travel- 
ing so much, he placed an ad in 
The Times aimed at drawing the 
attention of a pilot with a plane. 
He got no replies, finally decided 
to contact a private airline—Sub- 
urban Air Service of Pelham Bay 
—which agreed to give him a trial 
run to Maryland to test the timing. 
Later they got together to discuss 
NON-PILOT interested, fying p—. -, price, make final arrangements. 
a ee, Slee cee cena Johnston is head of an advertis- 
ing agency which specializes in real 
estate accounts. He is a man who 
likes to save time. 








Chost for Hire 


The man who placed this ad in 

The Times is a real ghost. Born in 

St. Paul, Minnesota, 35-year-old 

Norbert Murray wrote for the Min- 

neapolis Journal, the St. Paul Daily 

News, was associate editor of West- 

ern Story and Dun’s Review, wrote 

a novel called “Moccasin Flower.” 

Today Murray will write anything 

for anybody—term papers for col- 

lege students, medical books for 

doctors, speeches for bigwigs, 

poems, plays, fiction, what-have- 

you. His rates are four dollars an 

hour for editing, $50 per 1,000 

words for original writing, $5,000 

cir for a six-month book job. His 

ao Bo waren SDAieu apeches" ie ambition: to write and compose 
So. : a musical play—with no help. 





President Wanted 


John Orr Young is a man who 
not only knows how to write an ad; 
he knows how to use advertising 
space with fine efficiency. An ad- 
vertising and public relations exec- 
utive for 35 years, he has handled 
such accounts as Packard, Heinz, 
Palmolive Soap. 

In 1940, Mr. Young hit upon 
the idea of using the classified col- 
umns to campaign for Wendell 
Willkie as a presidential candidate. 
By starting with a very small ad in 
the Westport, Connecticut, West- 
porter-Herald, he managed to raise 
enough funds to place ads in other 
and bigger newspapers. Soon, 


enough money was rolling in to 
pay for full-page advertisements 
in metropolitan newspapers and 





Eisenhower.’ 





. contributor, Steinway 


CPA audit 
Hall, 113 W. 57th st., N. ¥. 19. 





national magazines. The Willkie 
ads reached 91 million people. 
Convinced that his “presidential- 
draft” ads are an important con- 
tribution to political democracy, 
Young is_ presently building 
“Dwight Eisenhower-for-president” 
through small ads like this one in 
the New York Herald Tribune, 
hopes to have an irresistible cam- 
paign going by 1952. If he puts it 
over, he is sure neither the Repub- 
lican Party nor Eisenhower him- 
self will be able to elude the will 
of the people. He is also sure he 
can put Ike in the White House. 
He has never spoken to the General 
about his ads or the campaign, 
and he sends all contributors com- 
plete financial reports. ae 





Have You Ever Wondered : 


BY MICHAEL BAKALAR 


. « . Will a red flag really infuriate a bull? 

The bull, like every other mammal, except man, is color-blind. That 
red cloth could jusi as well be green, yellow, or black. It’s the waving 
motion and the excitement that get his goat, not the color. 


- » « Why do men wear a crease in their trousers? 
- Because the King of England was caught in the rain. While out 
. riding one day, so the story goes, Edward VII was drenched in 
a sudden downpour and had to make a quick change to dry 
clothes. He went to a near-by ready-to-wear shop, where, as 
was customary, the stock was kept on shelves, with clothes piled 
p one on top of the other. The King selected an outfit which 
included trousers with “shelf-made” creases. Soon, the elite began to 
wear their trousers sharply creased. Later, anyone who wanted to be 
well-dressed wore them that way. 


- « « What makes you blush? 

What you blush at specifically depends, of course, upon your own 
psychological history. Obviously we don’t all blush at the same things. 
But when you do blush, here, say the physiologists, is why: The nerves 
that regulate the blood-flow in your capillaries become paralyzed tempo 
rarily and allow an extra supply of blood to rush into them. These nerves 
—the vasomotor nerves—lie alongside the arteries and capillaries close to 
the skin’s surface and control their contraction and expansion. When the 
vasomotor nerves are excited by such emotions as shame, fear, anger, guilt. 
diffidence, or confusion, they suspend their action. This lets more bivod 
than usual into the superficial blood vessels. Result: You blush. 


. - « How thin can you slice baloney? 

If you use a machine called a microtome—which, as far as I know, no 
lunch-counter sandwich maker has got hold of yet, though it may seem 
so—you could slice baloney as thin as 1/254,000 of an inch. It would take 
about 635 such slices to equal the thickness of this magazine leaf. The 
thinnest slice that a meat slicer can make is only 1/64 of an inch thick, 
or about six times the leaf's thickness. In the microtome method, de- 
veloped by two University of Southern California scientists for the closer 
study of biological specimens, the material to be sliced is imbedded in 
a block of paraffin, which makes it firm enough to cut. 





- Are missionaries ever cooked in big iron pots 
ahd eaten by cannibals? 


—_ It may be shattering news to thousands of cartoonists, but 

i there are no authentic records of any missionary ever having 
been given the eauldron treatment and eaten by cannibals. 

Cannibalism is still practiced in a few remote areas—mainly in 

religious ceremonies—but, according to anthropologists and ex- 

plorers, it probably was never an everyday practice in the first 


place; in the second, missionaries hardly ever travel in cannibal country. 
Besides, where would cannibals get an iron pot? 


. . « Are there “boy” trees and “girl” trees? 

Yes. A number of species, among them the yew, holly and date-bearing 
palm, have their male and female flowers on different trees. The male 
holly, for instance, must be planted fairly close to the female for the 
latter to bear the pretty red berries. 


- » « How long is a check good before you cash it? 

Che period varies with different banks. It’s usually between three and 
six months. After that the check becomes “stale,” and you have to get 
approval from the person who wrote it before the bank will accept it. 


. «- « Are skunks really such terrible, low creatures? 

The prejudice against them is so tremendous, it’s probably 
insurmountable—but it’s about 95% undeserved. It’s based 
mainly on the skunk’s unpleasant odor-throwing powers—which 
after all are a defense measure—and on the notion that as a 
species they're a lot of chicken-killers, though farmers now 
know ‘tain’t so. (Skunks used to be mistaken for weasels, which 

do kill chickens.) In general, even apart from their fur-bearing value, 
skunks are very beneficial to man. They're excellent mousers—better than 
cats, according to some farmers—and they eat many crop-destroying in- 
sects. Once “deodorized,” they make fine pets: affectionate, clean and 
casy to raise. 


. « « What makes fireflies light up? 

Love. That’s the way a lady firefly attracts her husband. (The foolish 
males, though, can just as readily be attracted by the blinking of an 
ordinary fiashlight.) Scientists have discovered that the light emitted 
by fireflies is produced by four substances: water, oxygen, and an enzyme 
called luciferase, which all work on one another to form a compound 
called luciferin. Luciferin is the actual substance that gives off the green- 
ish light we see. How the firefly (which, incidentally, is a species of 
beetle) is able to control its flashing is not known. But the glow itself is 
theoretically more efficient than ordinary electric light bulbs: sixty per- 
cent of the energy output of the -incandescent bulb is wasted as heat; 
the firefiy’s light is practically heatless. However, it would take about 
1,500 fireflies to produce a one-candlepower light, or more than 1,000,000 
to produce the candlepower of a 60-watt bulb. 





PAGEANT’S popular feature “Have You Ever Wondered?” may be seen in its 
screen version—the MGM-Pete Smith short subject ““Did’ja Know?’ 











Hate Can Kill You 


BY CHARLOTTE PAUL 


Hate someone long enough and you may cause death—your own 


@ “THE TROUBLE WITH JOE,” a 
friend of ours said in characterizing 
his neighbor, “is that he’s just too 
easy-going. He just can’t work up 
a good hate.” 

Now, I don’t know Joe, but from 
a scientific point of view, the fact 
is this: If Joe never hates, Joe will 
be less likely to have accidents, 
heart disease, high blood pressure, 
colitis, ulcers, head colds, asthma, 
chronic indigestion, headaches, diz- 
ziness, jaundice, skin disorders, 
poor vision, Raynaud’s disease, 
Vincent’s infection, gingivitis or 
fainting spells. For hate, or the 
feelings associated with it but not 
always called “hate,” is frequently 
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the cause behind all these troubles. 

In fact, if we hate long enough 
and hard enough, hate can kill us. 

Dr. O. Spurgeon English, of the 
Department of Psychiatry at Tem- 
ple University’s school of medicine, 
recently listed what he considers 
the eight most harmful emotions. 
“Hostility, resulting in outbursts of 
anger”—or, more simply, hate—is 
third most harmful; first and sec- 
ond place go to “need for love and 
approval” and “anxiety.” But Dr. 
English also pointed out that the 
worst emotion, “need for love and 
approval,” if not satisfied, brings 
envy and jealousy, and of course 
hate is the blood brother of these. 








And second most harmful, “anx- 
iety,” he explains, is made up of 


“fear and worry,” again feelings 
closely associated with hate. 

Hate appears again in fifth place 
—“ambivalence,”* as Dr. English 
calls it, or “mixed feelings of love 
and hate.” And the last three de- 
structive inner forces are guilt, am- 
bition and envy, feelings we know 
drive us to hate, or are born of our 
shame at hating. 

So our chances of “working up a 
good hate” are very good, for 
unless we're like easy-going Joe, 
our desires are going to conflict 
with people or circumstances from 
time to time and the emotional 
sparks will fly. What we don’t real- 
ize—though doctors do—is that 
our chances of getting sick from 
hate, or even of being killed by it, 
are also very good. 

But isn’t hate “natural”? And if 
so, why is it harmful? 

First, because hate, amorphous, 


invisible, immeasurable as it is, 
actually has very definite, visible 
and measurable effects on your 
body. It can change your nerve 
endings, blood stream, eyes and 
stomach juices; it can alter the 
course of your life, or it can end it. 

You aren’t aware of what’s hap- 
pening, of course. You’re conscious 
only of being “mad clear through” 
and, as you'll tell your wife later, 
your “blood boiled.” But what's 
going on inside that intricate ma- 
chine of your body? 

Blood vessels in various parts of 
your body are contracting violently. 
Blood is leaving your skin and is 
being pumped hard into the 
muscles where Nature says it is 
most needed. Strong chemicals are 
pouring into your blood stream 
and being rushed to your stomach, 
heart and intestines. Your stomach 
is contracting faster than it should, 
and secreting more juice than it 
should. Your blood pressure is go- 
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ing up and pushing hard on the 
vessel walls. Your hands and feet 
are perspiring, because they aren’t 
getting enough blood. The entrance 
to your stomach is tightening up, 
so that no food will enter it... . 

Your “blood is boiling,” all right. 

You may even enjoy these occa- 
sional hate binges. It’s exciting and, 
somehow, pleasurable, that feeling 
of righteous anger. You’re apt to 
tell your friends about it after- 
wards. And they'll probably re- 
mark, as people do all the time 
because only one out of 100 knows 
any better, that it’s good for you to 
blow up every now and then, and 
“get it out of your system.” 

The truth is, though, that you 
don’t get it out of your system. 
Hate is strong poison, and when 
you empty it into your body, or 
“system,” it has to be absorbed. 


If you give the body too much of 
it, too often, the machinery begins 


to break down under the overload. 

And then, suddenly, you find you 
have a peptic ulcer—caused by 
abnormal contraction of the stom- 
ach and abnormal secretion of 
strong stomach juices. 

Or you have colitis—your colon 
has been irritated repeatedly by the 
too-strong chemicals your hate has 
poured into your blood stream. 

Perhaps you will be one of those 
who begin to suffer frequent head- 
aches, dizziness, light-headedness, 
occasional tingling in the arms and 
fingers—the symptoms of ap- 
proaching hypertension. 

Or hate you’ve been nursing for 
some time may stop the flow of 
bile from the liver or gall bladder 
into the intestine. The bile then 
backs up into the blood vessels— 
and you have yellow jaundice. 
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If you’re one of the rare cases 
you may even find you have Ray- 
naud’s disease. While you were 
hating Jones, your blood vessels 
were contracting so hard that cir- 
culation to your fingers and toes 
wasn’t sufficient, and dry gangrene 
finally set in. . 

These are only a few of the lesser 
products of hate. The final rewards 
for what we sometimes call “hav- 
ing strong likes and dislikes” are 
the killers—heart failure, apoplexy, 
uremia and stroke. Hate and the 
anger springing from it can in- 
crease your blood pressure so much 
that the vessel walls can’t take it 
and brain, heart or kidneys eventu- 
ally are damaged. 

Dr. Roger Williams made some 
studies at the University of Texas a 
few years ago which demonstrated 
how strong the connection is be- 
tween what we feel and what we 
are. Dr. Williams analyzed meta- 
bolic tterns—in other words, 
individual chemical make-up—and 
found that where men differ meta- 
bolically, they also differ in char- 
acter traits. “Human nature,” 
therefore, is a matter of chemistry. 
Hate upsets the formula and blows 
up the works. It’s the wrong chemi- 
cal which makes the human nature 
you are “mixing” come out wrong. 

Doctors have known for a long 
time that emotion has physiological 
effects. In fact, Dr. Walter B. Can- 
non observed more than 30 years 
ago that you could raise a person’s 
temperature from 1.5 to 2.5 degrees 
just by making him think about his 
emotional troubles. But how wide 
the range of diseases your undi- 
gested emotions can give you, and 
how serious they can be, has been 
explored only in recent years, un- 

















HATE CAN KILL YOU 


der the label of psychosomatic 
medicine. Such internationally rec- 
ognized specialists as Dr. Flanders 
Dunbar emphasize the fact that 
your mind and your body do not 
operate separately. They are parts 
of a single unit, able either to de- 
stroy or to help each other. 

A typical case history is that of 
Mr. T., who had ulcers for 11 
years. He was given special diet 
and stuck with it, but neither diet 
nor medication helped him. Even- 
tually a doctor noted that Mrs. T. 
was a wife who sacrificed every- 
thing for “security,” and because 
she had no confidence in what 
other work her husband might find, 
had for years forced him to keep 
a job in which he worked for a 
man he distrusted and hated. The 
doctor talked bluntly to Mrs. T., 
Mr. T. changed jobs, and his ulcers 
were healed within a few months. 

Dr. C. had sinus trouble. His own 
ministrations and the treatment of 
other doctors in his clinic didn’t 
relieve it at all. Then finally one of 
his associates Jearned that the sinus 
affliction had come upon him about 
the time his mother-in-law moved 
in. Dr. C. hated her, basically, for 
she had immediately taken over 
the management of his home and 
the education of his only child. He 
had managed, he thought, to sup- 
press his feelings. When he set up 
his wife’s mother in her own apart- 
ment, the sinus trouble disappeared. 

Mr. X was ambitious in his job 
and jealous of a pretty wife. A 
younger, better-looking man had 
twice beaten him to a promotion. 
Mr. X. hated him for that and, on 
top of it, had a subconscious sus- 
picion that Mrs. X. was attracted 
to his rival. So Mr. X. had high 


blood pressure. No treatment re- 
lieved it, for the situation which 
kept his “blood boiling” was with 
him all the time. A change of jobs 
or the removal of the man he hated 
might not even have solved it, for 
Mr. X., probably for reasons hid- 
den deep within his childhood, was 
a chronic “hater” and would have 
found another rival and another 
cause for jealousy of his wife. But 
Mr. X. is dead—of coronary 
thrombosis. 

The heart, the stomach, the kid- 
neys—hate can hit you anywhere. 

Dr. Sol J. Ewen, research as- 
sistant at Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical Center, found that a long 
history of emotional tension fre- 
quently results in mild gum inflam- 
mations, and acute tensions bring 
about attacks of Vincent’s infection 
or trench mouth. The disease is 
caused by bacteria—in fact Vin- 
cent’s spirochetes are in the mouth 
at all times—but it is emotional 
disturbance which weakens the 
gums so that the germs can suc- 
ceed in their attack. 

Dr. David O. Harrington of the 
University of California medical 
school discovered that chronic ner- 
vous tension can harm the eyes, 
causing blurring vision and per- 
manent damage to the retina. 

In a special study at Cornell 
Medical Center, it was found that 
100 or more of the patients with 
nose ailments were suffering from 
some unsolved and continual emo- 
tional problem. 

Case history after case history— 
the man who complained that 
whenever he got angry, he felt a 
“stabbing pain in the back of my 
head,” the patient whose diary 
showed her sinus attacks always 
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coincided with some crisis in her 
personal affairs, the man who suf- 
fered from colds and 
whenever he argued with his wife, 
the man with the bleeding ulcer 
that wouldn’t respond to treatment 
—they all show that our emotions 
can hurt us physically and that 
hate, being one of the strongest, 
can hurt us the most. 

Hate is natural. It is as instinc- 
tive as love (in fact, if you were 
continually in the high state of 
ecstasy, complete with heart flut- 
terings and breathless adoration 
associated with falling in love, 
you'd probably end up with many 
of the same ailments hate can give 
you). But hate and anger were 
given us as protection. They pro- 
vide our “fighting instinct,” which 
is a life-saver if it is used, as in- 
tended, in an emergency. But only 
in an emergency, not as a habit. 


Hate can kill you in other ways 
than by inviting disease. By making 


you “accident-prone,” it can invite 
disaster and sudden death. 

The National Safety Council re- 
ported a few years ago that 80 per 
cent of all accidents have an emo- 
tional basis. 

The man who is boiling mad— 
what kind of a driver is he when he 
jumps into his car for a fast spin 
to cool off? The woman who is 
“shaking all over’ from a hot ver- 
bal encounter with a neighbor she 
despises—is she going to be very 
good at handling that pan of siz- 
zling hot grease? 

Hate can kill you because it 
makes you lose your head. In Japa- 
nese jiu-jitsu, the science of dis- 
abling without the use of weapons, 
it is emphasized that man must not 
be angry when he fights; the cool 
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head and coldly analytical eye are 
absolute necessities in combat. 

We don’t need hate. If you 
got right down to it you’d probably 
find that there are almost no times 
in your life when you accomplished 
more or did something better be- 
cause of hating or even because of 
being angry. Hate is no asset so- 
cially, spiritually or mentally—and 
physically it’s downright dangerous. 
But we’re made with it, and unlike 
the vermiform appendix, which we 
can have removed if it becomes in- 
flamed or enlarged, we can’t have 
it “taken out.” So it’s important to 
know what to do with it. 

Simply suppressing it isn’t the 
answer. Hate produces anger, and 
anger produces energy—there has 
to be an outlet. Hate squelched, 
anger persistently denied, are mean 
things to carry around with you 
and may harm you a lot more than 
the fist fight in which you were 
too civilized to indulge. Dr. Daniel 
Blain, medical director of the 
American Psychiatric Association, 
says, “We have anger because we 
are animal, and we try to hide it 
because we are human.” Dr. Blain’s 
advice is to siphon it off harm- 
lessly. 

The first step in this “siphoning” 
process is to face the inner you and 
admit your feelings. Right or 
wrong, you’re going to “hate” a 
certain number of people in your 
lifetime, probably with good tea- 
son. It doesn’t help to pretend your 
ignominious animal reactions don’t 
exist. 

Secondly—you might look your- 
self over pretty conscientiously for 
signs of the “hate habit.” How 
often have you been getting “good 
and mad”? How many can you 
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name whom you “just can’t bear”? 

In the fourth century before 
Christ, Aristotle wrote that the 
brain is a cooling system to keep 
the heart from over- 
heated, and herein, thirdly, lies the 
cure for hate. Let your brain show 
you what that hate really amounts 
to; let your brain devise a safe 
outlet for it. 

For of course you can’t get rid 
of your anger by taking it out on 
the person who caused it; you'd 
feel humiliated when it was all 
over and besides, you might get 
your block knocked off. So you 
have to pour it out on some straw 
man. In fact if you really did make 
a paper effigy of Jones and burn it, 
or make a straw figure and stick 
pins in it, muttering “That for you, 
Jones, and that and that .. .” 


> 


you'd be doing just right psycho- 
logically, and possibly adding years 


to your life. 

One psychologist advises us to go 
to the zoo to cool off. Paulette God- 
dard says she goes shopping for 
hats, and winds up laughing at her- 
self in the mirror. Veronica Lake 
tears up old dresses; Myrna Loy 
kicks soft footstools (and keeps 
plenty of them around for the pur- 
pose) ; Risé Stevens pulls her own 
hair; Dinah Shore writes it all 
down in a letter and then burns the 
letter. These methods may seem a 
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little theatrical for everyday use, 
and some of them aren’t even good. 
(For example, why does Myrna 
Loy kick soft footstools? Wouldn’t 
a good hard one end her temper 
even more quickly?) 

When he was nine years old, 
quiz kid Gerald Darrow’ said, “I 
close my mouth real tight, clench 
my fists, raise them above my head 
and say ‘mmmmm’ until the mad is 
gone.” This method, especially if 
performed in front of a mirror, 
might be the one for you. The 
point is—you must devise your own 
substitute for inner seething. The 
best, whether it be trying on hats 
or staring at monkeys, would be 
those which restore your sense of 
humor and thus give you an objec- 
tive point of view. 

Surprisingly enough, “having a 
good cry” isn’t going to help you at 
all. Your original hate or anger will 
grow like a snowball, with self-pity, 
disgust and the fact ‘that your hus- 
band forgot your anniversary three 
years ago all adding themselves to 
it as you cry along. You are con- 
scious only of ending up with a 
roaring headache, but it will take 
your body sometime to get back its 
normal chemical balance. 

So though our friend’s neighbor, 
Joe, might be more “interesting” if 
he hated more, he might be dead, 

a8 


too. 





@ A SEATTLE ATTORNEY placed a call to a man in the state penitentiary at 
Walla Walla on the day the inmate was being paroled. 

The call went through to the prison, and the switchboard operator in- 
formed the Seattle operator that the man had just left. 

The Seattle operator, trained to get all the answers immediately, coun- 


tered with the question: 


“And how soon will he be back?” 


—Ernest Maass 
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® ONCE CONFINED to kitchens, 
aprons now parade in public, and 
they show signs of sorcery. They 
can all but double your wardrobe, 
dressing your “basics” up or down 
BY SHARLAND for night or day. They can cover 
up figure faults—even those usually 
emphasized by slacks (see how the 
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Same jersey dress, but it’s glamorous with gold lamé apron, tailored with 
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red suede apron hides hips, below). 
And, like the apron made of three 
dime-store bandanas (above, left), 
they can still pull their weight 
among the saucepans, too. Maybe 
these apron tricks, devised by de- 
signer Bonnie Kashin, will inspire 
you to a fashion fillip of your own! 


tweed. New aprons are for function—or for fan 
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Frederics Without John 


BY JAY KAYE 


Feathers and gauze and little mink’s paws 
—that’s what women’s hats are made of 


® IN A POLISHED marble apartment 
house on upper Park Avenue, the 
frosted glass door of a 15th floor 
stall shower opened rather abrupt- 
ly. Following a routine that goes 
on two or three mornings out of 
the week, a dark-haired, heavy 
jowled man, charged with the 
nervous rapidity that comes with 
sudden inspiration, stepped out, 
wrapped himself in a six-foot bath 
towel and dripped across the costly 
gray rug on his bedroom floor. He 
sat down at a table, opened an 
enormous box of colored felt strips, 
selected the pieces he was looking 
for and one by one applied them to 
a piece of wood shaped like a hu- 
man head. ‘Taking a clump of 
feathers from another box and a 
delicate piece of veiling from still 
another, he set to work blending 
the ingredients—stretching, pulling, 
ripping them apart. Fred Frederics 
had started his day’s business. 
Afterwards, placing the project 
next to his breakfast plate, he stole 
sidelong glances at it as he skimmed 
through his melon balls, toast and 
black coffee. Done with breakfast, 


Frederics donned an impeccably 
tailored gabardine suit, slipped his 
creation off the wooden mold and 
into a paper bag, went downstairs, 
walked one block to the Madison 
Avenue bus and headed for his 
workshop. 

The workshop is John-Frederics, 
Incorporated, at 29 East 48th 
Street where, since early in 1948 
when he and John Harburger de- 
cided to dissolve their partnership, 
Fred Frederics has been the sole 
owner, proprietor and designer. 

Frederics specializes in cooking 
up hats that he can adapt to the 
wealthy, socially prominent or 
otherwise celebrated customers who 
come to his shop. By common con- 
sent, his hats are among the most 
expensive to be found, yet to be 
hatted exclusively by Frederics as- 
sures fashion success and many of 
his patrons are glad to part with 
$6-9,000 a year for the privilege. 

Endowed with a glutton’s crav- 
ing for hard work, Frederics has 
spent a quarter of a century gain- 
ing his position, and today his 
multi-colored silk label which 
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varies with the seasons, is stitched 
into about 50,000 custom-made 
hats a year and into an incalcu- 
lable number of John-Frederics 
Charmers — machine-made copies 
of John-Frederics originals which 
sell for $5 and up. These are mass- 
produced by wholesale milliners 
who pay Frederics a hefty premium 
for the use of his design and his 
name. From the sale of the custom- 
made numbers and the Charmers 
in 660 shops and department stores 
throughout the United States, Can- 
ada, Mexico and Cuba, John- 
Frederics, Incorporated, grosses 
nearly a million dollars a year. 

A half dozen milliners hold 
equally distinguished positions in 
the field of millinery but Fred 
Frederics—known to his customers 
as Fred and to his workers as Mr. 
Fred — attracts more attention, 
causes more talk, rumpus and com- 


motion than any of them. 
Eying his customers appraisingly, 
he becomes a prudent, blown-in- 


the-bottle businessman, freed of 
any taint of the balanced, unas- 
suming ingredients that character- 
ize his offstage being. With a roll- 
ing, sort of pigeon-toed gait, he 
moves his _ six-foot, 180-pound 
frame from customer to customer, 
fluttering almost breathlessly as he 
goes. To fit the pattern of the 
occasion, he can be facetious, in- 
solent, risque or boot-licking and, 
to the women who can afford his 
prices, the show he puts on is worth 
half the price of the hat. Hysteri- 
cally, he dominates the scene in a 
calculated confusion of fittings, 
bunny hugs and phony kisses. Em- 
ploying a ready tongue and a curi- 
ously inconsistent accent, he tosses 
hasty remarks, confidentially whis- 
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pers bits of gossip. Punctuating his 
speeches with wide gestures, he 
hoots over his mistakes, cfows over 
his triumphs and keeps up a steady 
patter of folderol. 

“Oo-00-00!!” he'll shriek at a 
fitting, clutching at what little re- 
mains of his jet black hair, “What 
could I have been thinking of?” 
And then: “It makes you look like 
a donkey!” . “I’m mad about 
this one,” he’ll say of another, rais- 
ing his right eyebrow ecstatically. 
“Please, madame must have this 
in another color!” Or, discarding a 
hat, “This one needs a certain 
something. Possibly burial!” 

Recently, a gray-haired and 
ample-bosomed matron ordered a 
black tailored hat and was being 
disagreeably insistent on having it 
trimmed with a pale blue feather. 
Deciding that a black feather 
would be more becoming, Frede- 
rics listened to her with character- 
istic composure, lowered his weary 
eyelids, pursed his lips, then won 
his point with “But, madame, in 
the millinery trade we call pale 
blue the change-of-life color!” 

“When Fred is around, he’s very 
much around,” said one reguiar 
customer. “His showroom is his 
stage and he is always on.” At one 
time or another, he has danced 
with Betty Grable, sung with Helen 
Traubel, done flipflops with Ethel 
Merman’s dog. He’s blackened his 
face and made like a mammy 
singer. He’s yodelled with Canova, 
he’s rhumba-ed with Miranda and 
he’s swapped jokes with the best 
of them. He’s the star of every act 
and, as a rule, customers lap it up. 

Some of Frederics’ casual humor, 
with his uninhibited self-expres- 
sion, has since become the stuff of 
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legend. There was the time, for 
example, when Mrs. Louis B. 
Mayer showed him the many- 
carated diamond ring that her hus- 
band had given her. “My God!” 
roared Fred, throwing up both 
hands to shield his eyes from the 
dazzle, “You must get a slip cover 
for that!” Then there is the famous 
one about the stuffy, plump and ill- 
tempered dowager who, ordering 
a hat made from her own sable 
furs, demanded that the feet, heads 
and scraps be returned to her. 
Turning to his assistant who was 
writing up the order, and in tones 
denoting that the subject was far 
beneath his dignity, he snapped: 
“Make a note to return the giblets 
to madame!” 

John-Frederics hats fetch $45 to 
$110 each, the most popular sellers 
being in the $59.50-to-$75 group. 
Those who buy hats there range 
from such flawlessly groomed pri- 
vate citizens as Mrs. Alben Barc- 
lay and Mrs. William Randolph 
Hearst to such top-drawer theatri- 
cal personalities as Gloria Swanson, 
Mary Martin and Betty Hutton. 
There is Katharine Hepburn, who 
insists that Frederics share her 
imaginative dream of herself and 
translate it into something that 
may be worn on her head; there is 
Paulette Goddard, who goes for the 
tight, nasty numbers that say so 
much with so little; and there is 
Joan Crawford, who changes hats 
as often as she changes personali- 
ties. Practical-minded Irene Dunne 
trots them home to show to her 
husband. Jennifer Jones buys hats 
to go with her dresses and Greer 
Garson buys them because they are 
green. Faye Emerson and Rosalind 
Russell are regular customers, and 


so is the Duchess of Windsor who 
wants her halo hats and will listen 
to no other style. 

Creator of such contagious fads 
as the open crown, the knitted cap 
and the vagabond, slouch-type hat, 
and key figure in reviving such 
styles as the cloche and the turban, 
Frederics is the happy blend of 
artist and artisan that goes so well 
with a creative temperament. Actu- 
ally, there is nothing supersensitive, 
nothing especially artistic in the 
appearance of this tall, well-pro- 
portioned fellow who wears single- 
breasted suits and very dull neck- 
ties. All he has to do, however, is 
pick up one of his creations and he 
has revealed himself. Holding the 
fragile piece up for perusal, much 
the same way an art fancier raises 
a priceless statuette, he'll let you 
savor its perfection, line by line. 

“Just look at it,” he’ll encourage. 
“A real beauty, isn’t it? People are 
forever telling me that I should use 
mechanical shortcuts in making my 
hats. They say it wouldn’t hurt 
the looks and quality and that it 
would speed up production. But 
that isn’t true. The personality of 
my hats would never be the same.” 

Few designers have a fuller bag 
of tricks than Frederics. His mind 
is a storehouse of designs and, with 
an extraordinary freewheeling in- 
ventiveness, he reworks them end- 
lessly into different patterns. 

When he isn’t busy molding one 
of his creations to a head, hard- 
working Frederics may be found 
rummaging through shops all over 
town picking up trimmings and 
materials—an especially elaborate 
piece of embroidered goods here, 
a gay taffeta there, stuffed birds, 
glittery sequins, veilings, feathers, 
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pieces of burlap and even balls of 
ordinary kitchen twine—all, after 
days of painstaking handiwork, to 
be transformed into bewitching, 
man-capturing headgear. At one 
time or another, Frederics has made 
hats out of everything from ordi- 
nary rope and fishnet to such things 
as theatrical paper grass and turk- 
ish towelling, generally sprinkled 
with rhinestones. For his fall col- 
lection this year, several hats are 
made of ordinary chicken feathers. 
Still others are sewed from the 
fuzzy material used in making Jun- 
ior’s teddy bears. 

No one knows better than Fred- 
erics that as soon as a fashion is 
universal it is out of date and he 
protects his efforts from _profes- 
sional style-snatchers for as long as 
he possibly can. It is harder for an 
unknown to get a peek at his latest 
collection than it is to get seats for 
a smash hit on Broadway. 

A passing pedestrian would have 
little reason to believe that the 
heavy glass doors on 48th Street 
lead to a millinery establishment. 
There are no gaudy window dis- 
plays and no signs of identification 
other than the name John-Frederics 
emblazoned on the blue and white 
canopy which runs from the build- 
ing out to the curb. 

It isn’t until she has satisfied 
the appraising eye of the heavily 
accented receptionist on the second 
floor that madame is ushered into 
the showy and opulent salesroom. 
Comfortably seated before the 
floor-to-ceiling mirror, she begins 
to realize that she is in a hat-mak- 
ing establishment. Even then, how- 
ever, until she has proven herself 
a bona-fide customer, it is not cer- 
tain that she will see an over- 
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abundance of John-Frederics hats. 
Style pirates are a regular order of 
business in the millinery field, and 
Frederics is taking no chances. 

A firm believer in the suggestive 
power of intimacy, Frederics’ lux- 
uriously draped gray and gold salon 
has cozy corners furnished with 
settees, coffee tables and cigarettes. 
Illuminated with the flattery of in- 
direct lighting, the atmosphere is 
heavy with sensuous luxury, fright- 
fully expensive scarves, dresses, 
handbags, costume jewelry and 
other assorted gewgaws scattered 
abdut in tasteful disarrangement. 
It isn’t until Frederics appears on 
the scene that the aura of elegance 
fades and the doings take on the 
noisier, more hysterical aspects of 
a three-ring circus. 

Although they are the most im- 
portant part of his business, Frede- 
rics by no means confines his activ- 
ity to hats. There is the swank 
accessory department featuring 
gloves, scarves and handbags, all 
of which have been designed by 
Fred Frederics. There is the Gold- 
en Arrow line of perfumes and 
skin lotions made from formulas 
obtained by Fred from his father 
in Frankfort, and there is a dress 
department, a somewhat-limited 
division catering principally to 
special customers and to theatrical 
producing companies. 

At 45, Frederics has managed to 
realize most of his ambitions. He 
is extremely charitable, has trav- 
elled extensively and, possibly, has 
had more to do with popularizing 
feminine hats than any other man 
in history. In one of his pockets he 
habitually carries a pair of scissors 
which he uses when fitting hats in 
his salon, and is apt to produce 
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them abstractedly and take a snip 
or two at any chapeau that he con- 
siders in need of pruning. He has 
been known to do this to total 
strangers. 

When he is working, which is all 
of the time, his habits are extremely 
well regulated. He rises early, is the 
first to arrive at the shop and works 
tirelessly until six or seven in the 
evening. His lunch, usually pre- 
pared in his office by himself, gen- 
erally consists of a salad, a sand- 
wich or, on hungrier days, a couple 
of fried eggs and his own special 
blend of coffee cooked on a port- 
able electric stove. 

He dances well, loves music, 
good theater and—salami! On a 
recent trip abroad, his greatest con- 
cern was for his huge salami, 
whether or not: the customs offi- 
cials would permit him to keep it 
as he passed through from country 
to country. His black Cadillac con- 
vertible has gleaming, custom- 
made pigskin upholstery. He owns 
two hats, one for day and one for 
night, but wears neither of them 
because they muss his hair. He 
carries them, however, as a sense 
of duty to the men’s hat industry. 

Born in Frankfort, Germany, on 
June 5, 1905, Frederics, whose real 
name is Frederic Hirst, was the son 
of a comfortably fixed physician, a 
big, black-bearded man with a deep 
belief in the cultural influences of a 
razor strop. Actually there is noth- 
ing in Frederics’ background that 
might have enabled anyone to pre- 
dict his career. 

In view of what has since hap- 
pened, the fact that for as far 
back as Fred can remember the 
Hirsts were friendly with a family 
named Harburger is important. It 


was through this early family 
friendship in Germany that Fred 
Hirst eventually turned to hat mak- 
ing in the United States. 

The Harburgers left for America 
when Fred was four or five and 
Mrs. Harburger, a milliner, fast 
became prominent in New York 
millinery circles as Mme. Laurel, 
eventually establishing herself as 
the owner of a wholesale hat com- 
pany with headquarters at Fifth 
Avenue and 39th Street. Her son 
John was 13 when he first glanced 
in the direction of his mother’s 
workshop. As time went on he was 
driven by an unconquerable urge 
to make up his own hats, much the 
same as his mother’s, but minus 
most of the ornamentation, stress- 
ing line rather than decoration. 
For the next few years John Har- 
burger, a lightly built, dark and 
exceptionally moody young man, 
designed hats for his mother. It 
was on his first trip back to Europe 
to buy materials for her that, carry- 
ing a letter of introduction from his 
family to the Hirsts, John ran into 
Fred, also grown up and now sell- 
ing a suede and leather line for a 
wholesale firm in Berlin. 

A couple of years later, in De- 
cember, 1925, Fred arrived in this 
country to sell his company’s line 
of goods. He spoke only as much 
English as he had learned from 
Marie Dressler, a fellow passenger 
on the steamship Reliance, during 
their 14-day journey from South- 
ampton to New York. A reunion 
with John brought about the idea 
of becoming partners and from 
that day on, both John and Fred 
worked towards the time when 
their dream of partnership might 
become a reality. 
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By 1929, the boys had accumu- 
lated enough cash to go into busi- 
ness. They opened John-Frederics, 
Incorporated, a one-room work- 
room, salon and office above the 
swank Delman shoe store on 
Madison Avenue and 52nd Street. 
John Frederics could have picked 
no more opportune time for its be- 
ginning than just three months be- 
fore the stock market crash. Shortly 
following the crash, stores were 
quick to realize that most of the 
millinery business was coming from 
low-priced hats and, in order to 
meet the sudden demand, whole- 
sale manufacturers rolled out the 
cheaper hats in such quantities that 
they came to have little, if any, 
variety in style. A woman who 
wanted any distinction in her head- 
gear was forced to go to a custom 
milliner for it. That, in short, is 
how John-Frederics became one of 


the popular places to go. 

Their business went like a house 
afire. Before very long they had 
moved to larger quarters and were 
employing 20 assistants. The years 
went by, and new style followed 
new style. They became molders of 


U. S. hat fashion. They brought 
out the soft, crushable rag hats and 
the country went wild. They 
brought out the felt hat with the 
buckle ornament and couldn’t meet 
the demand. They brought out the 
knitted hat and revived the cloche. 
And, at a time when it looked as if 
top-knot hairdos would drive mil- 
liners out of business, they invented 
the open crown—topless jobs that 
fitted down over milady’s hairpiece 
no matter how big and bulky. They 
grew to be fashion leaders, yielding 
to no one for style or for the smart- 
ness of their clientele. 
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Employing the same antic man- 
ner of salesmanship that Fred now 
uses on his own, John-Frederics’ 
business grew to such proportions 
that, in 1939, they found it neces- 
sary to move to the still larger and 
present headquarters of John-Fred- 
erics, Incorporated, where the 
establishment, including salon, offi- 
ces and workrooms, occupies the 
entire second floor of the quiet 
building on the corner of 48th and 
Madison. They opened a shop in 
Miami and a store in Beverly Hills. 
They opened a branch in London’s 
Berkeley Square. 

They worked as a team, they 
lived as a team, and all seemed to 
be going swimmingly when, one 
morning in 1948, they announced 
that they had come to a parting 
of the ways. With apparent hard 
feelings and with each blaming the 
other for the smash-up, they sepa- 
rated one month later, their parting 
agreement giving Frederics com- 
plete ownership of the company 
and the company name. Harburger, 
whose legal name is now John 
Frederics (according to his parting 
agreement with Fred, he cannot use 
the name in business), has since 
opened a hat making establishment 
of his own under the name of Mr. 
John. Fred Frederics has closed the 
shops outside New York and has 
carried on with the original com- 
pany. 

There is no false modesty about 
Frederics, and he admits quite 
frankly that most of his hats are 
a considerable accomplishment. He 
is, nevertheless, his most ruthless 
critic and can be mercilessly dis- 
passionate when dissatisfied with 
one of his creations. Creating with 
the same ungovernable hysteria 
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with which he sells, he works with 
a half dozen assistant designers who 
plan the work, later turning it over 
to the 150 specialized milliners who 
sit from six to ten at a table, each 
with a particular talent. 

“Mr. Fred tries to oversee every 
tiny detail,” says one employee, 
“and he expects us to know just 
what he’s thinking. If he asks you 
to get him the pink thing with the 
pink thing, you are supposed to 
know exactly what he wants. We’ve 
learned to ignore his words and 
read his gestures. We come closer 
to getting what he wants that way.” 

Frederics’ employees recognize 


his great talent for making hats 
that give glamour and allure to 
even the drabbest of women. One 
of them said recently, “Mr. Fred 
could make a hat for a dummy and 
make it look sexy.” 

It’s hard to say how Fred Fred- 
erics can pick up any more steam. 
It is even harder to imagine that he 
will ever slow down. One thing, 
however, is certain. With his inex- 
haustible vitality, his daring flair 
and his impeccable taste, the John- 
Frederics label will continue to be 
attached to hats born of a man’s 
passion to let none other than him- 
self succeed himself. ae 
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May Win the Election 


BY EDWARD STANLEY 


If you live in one of these critical districts, your single 
vote may decide which party controls the entire Congress 


® Nor FOR A CENTURY has an off- 
year Congressional election been so 
important, with such great stakes 
hanging in the balance, as the one 
this November 7. 

Whichever political party wins 
will control Congress absolutely for 
the next two years. The winner fur- 
thermore, will hold the power in 
the Senate in 1952, no matter 
which party elects the President. 
Thus in this mid-century election 
you have a chance to say who shall 
decide American destiny in the 
next six years. 

Your individual vote may be 
even more important than that 
background indicates. Congression- 
al Quarterly, authoritative Wash- 
ington news service, has polled the 
professional politicians who run 
the party machinery. These men 
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sound out each district, each county 
and, when it is crucial, each pre- 
cinct. They have to know where 
they stand. Balancing the predic- 
tions of such professionals of both - 
parties against each other, Con- 
gressional Quarterly finds that the 
election may be decided in a rela- 
tively few states and districts. For 
example : 

Up for election this year is a 
third of the Senate, plus a few seats 
made vacant by death. To gain the 
barest control, the Republicans 
must hold all of their 13 Senate 
seats which are up for election and 
gain seven new ones. That would 
give them 49 out of the 96 Senators, 
a majority of one. To be truly ef- 
fective, of course, they need more 
than that, but they’re taking special 


aim at six Democratic seats re- 





garded as doubtful—in California, 
Connecticut (1),*Idaho (1), Illi- 
nois, Pennsylvania and Utah. And 
they’re taking extra pains to protect 
their own most vulnerable Senate 
seat, that in Indiana. So if you 
live in any of those states, your vote 
carries extra weight. 

The entire House of Representa- 
tives is up for election, and in this 
contest the precarious balance of 
power is even more evident. If you 
live in any one of 120 Congres- 
sional districts, scattered through 
28 states, your vote may be decisive. 
In 75 of those districts, the incum- 
bents (59 Democrats, 15 Republi- 
cans, one ALP) are in real — 
of losing their seats in Co 
These are the “doubtful. districts. ” 


In the other 45, although the 
seats are likely to stay in the same 
party and not affect the balance of 
power in the House, the campaign 
These 


will be tough all the way. 
are the “fighting districts.” 

The Republicans, who now have 
170 seats, need only 47 of the Dem- 
ocrats’ 260 to win control of the 
House. If they won all 59 of the 
districts where Democratic victory 
is labeled “doubtful,” lost all 15 of 
the districts where Republican re- 
election is doubtful, they’d have 
picked up 44. If they held their 
own in'some of their 15 “doubt- 
fuls,” broke through in a few of 
the 45 “fighting” districts . . . on 
such tenuous “ifs” does the vital 
Congressional power dangle! 

The “doubtful districts” are 
mostly concentrated in industrial 
areas—32 in the Midwest, 24 in the 
East and eight on the West Coast. 
Thus, the so-called labor vote is 


significant. 
How you evaluate the other fac- 


tors in this election depends on 
whom you talk to. Voting always 
drops off in non-Presidential elec- 
tion years, and in the past a light 
vote has always favored the 

licans, but a new theory says that 
a light vote favors the “ins.” 

The Korean situation is bound to 
have a profound influence. To Re- 
publicans, who have won some of 
their biggest victories in years of 
crisis and who blame the national 
emergency on the Administration’s 
foreign policy mistakes, it means in- 
creased chance of controlling the 
next Congress. To Democrats, who 
are sending out Republican voting 
records and stressing the defeat of 
the aid-to-Korea bill in the House, 
it means the opposite. 

In some House races, hot fights 
for the Senate and Governorship 
may prove the deciding influence. 
Sixteen states’ with doubtful dis- 
tricts have elections for Senator, 
15? for Governor. 

Two notable campaigns are. be- 
ing fought by the Senate leaders of 
each party in the Midwest: by Taft, 
in Ohio, and by Lucas, in Illinois. 
The experts list Taft as “prob- 
able,” not a sure bet, and Lucas as 
“doubtful.” In one sense, this is a 
capsule of the campaign in all the 
states outside the Solid South. It 
is “doubtful,” and at best no more 
than “probable.” Any critical dis- 
trict can turn, one way or the other, 
on a mere handful of votes. 

That's why your vote is impor- 
tant. Going to keep that date with 
your future, November 7? 

To see how the politician views 
your state, turn the page. 
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Here’s how the U. S. map looks to the professional polli- 
tician, who views the states in the light of their Elec- 
tion Day importance. If you live in one of the states 
im gray, your vote may decide the control of Congress. 
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Voters in 120 Congressional 
Districts of the 28 states shown 
in gray—both Republicans and 
Democrats agree—will determine 
control of the House of Representatives minute 




















No changes are expected by 
either side in the states shown 
in white, so these 315 “safe” 
Congressional Districts become 
in the politician’s eyes. Only 


on November 7. (Turn page for exact exception will be return of surprise GOP 
list of key Districts.) seat in Texas to the Democrats. 
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Are You Holding 


“the Congressional 
Balance of Power 


in Your Xi? 














If you live in one of these 120 critical Congressional districts, 
scattered through 28 states, your vote counts double in deciding 
which party is to control the House of Representatives after 
November 7 (see article Page 68). The 75 Doubtful Districts 
are those which both parties think can go cither way. The 
45 Fighting Districts will probably stay in the hands of the same 
party which now holds them, but both parties will wage tough 
campaigns for your vote. Where is your district? 


CALIFORNIA—Doubtful: 4 (S. F.), 7 (Alameda County, Oakland), 9 (Fresno 
area), 10 (Bakersfield), 11 (South Central Coastal from L. A. North), 
23 (San Diego). Fightimg: 1 (S. F. to Oregon border), 16 (Santa 
Monica), 18 (Long Beach) 


COLORADO—Doubtful: 3 (Pueblo and SE). Fighting: 1 (Denver), 4 (West- 
ern Colo.) 


CONNECTICUT—Doubtful: 2 (Eastern Conn.), 3 (New Haven), 5 (NW 
Conn.), At Large (Statewide). Fighting: 1 (Hartford), 4 (Fairfield 
County ) 

DELAWARE—Fighting: 1 (Statewide) 

IDAHO—Doubtful: 1 (Northern Idaho). Fighting: 2 (Southern Idaho) 


ILLINOIS—Doubtful: 2, 3, 4, 11 (Chicago), 21 (Springfield), 24 (Salem). 
Fighting: 9 (Chicago), 23 (Rural East Central II.) 


INDIANA—Doubtful: 3 (Northern Ind.), 4 (Ft. Wayne), 5 (Marion, Ko- 
komo), 6 (Terre Haute), 11 (Indianapolis). Fighting: 7 (Bloomington 
and SW Ind.), 8 (Evansville), 9 (SE ruraf) 

IOWA—Fighting: 4 (South Central), 5 (Des Moines) 


KENTUCKY—Doubtful: 3 (Louisville). Fighting: 7 (Eastern Ky.) 
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: 2 (Rural and of Baltimore). Fighting: 1 
(Eastern shore) ae 


MASSACHUSETTS—Doubtful: 2 (Springfield, South Central), 4 (Worcester, 
East Central). Fighting: 1 (Western Mass.), 8 (Boston suburbs, Melrose) 


MICHIGAN—Doubtful: 6 (Flint), 12 (Northern Peninsula). Fighting: 13, 
14 (Detroit) 


MINNESOTA—Doubtful: 3 (Minneapolis), 6 (Central Minn.). Fighting: 4 
(St. Paul) ; 


MISSOURI—Doubtful: 1 (NE Mo.), 2 (Central, rural), 3 (NW), 5 (K. C.), 
6 (East Central, Springfield), 8 (South and East Central), 11, 12 
(St. Louis). Fighting: 4 (Jackson County, part of K. C.) 

MONTANA—Fighting: 2 (Eastern Mont.) 

NEBRASKA—Doubtful: 2 (Omaha) 

NEVADA—Fighting: At Large (Statewide) 


NEW JERSEY—Doubtful: 8 (Passaic, Paterson, NY suburban), 10, fl (New- 
ark). Fighting: 1 (Camdem), 2 (SE Coast), 4 (Trenton, Central N.J.) 


NEW YORK—Doubtful: 4, 16, 18, 21 (N.Y.C.), 35 (Utica), 43, 44 (Buffalo). 
Fighting: 5, 6 (N.Y.C.), 36 (Syracuse), 40 (Rochester) 


OHIO—Doubtful: 3 (Dayton), 6 (Southern), 9 (Toledo), 11 (Central), 14 
(Akron), 16 (Canton and Eastern O.), 18 (Eastern O.), At Large 
(Statewide). Fighting: 1, 2 (Cincinnati), 5 (NW-rural), 15 (SE O.) 

OKLAHOMA—Doubtful: 1 (Tulsa and NE), 8 (North-Kansas border) 

OREGON—Fighting: 2 (Eastern, rural), 3 (Portland) 

PENNSYLVANIA—Doubtful: 1, 5 (Phila.), 11 (Wilkes-Barre), 13 (Reading), 
21 (York), 23 (Uniontown and SW), 29 (Pittsburgh). Fighting: 30 
( Pittsburgh ) 

UTAH—Doubtful: 1 (NE), 2 (Salt Lake) 


WASHINGTON—Doubtful: 1 (Seattle); 3 (SW). Fighting: 4 (SE corner), 
5 (Spokane and NE) 


WEST VIRGINIA—Doubtful: 1 (Northern), 4 (West). Fighting: 2 (East- 
ern), 3 (Central) 


WISCONSIN—Doubtful: 5 (Milwaukee). Fighting: 4 (Milwaukee) 
WYOMING—Doubtful: At Large (Statewide) 











he fine photographer, like the fine 
artist. is often more interested in the 
intricacies Of Composition than in the 
actual subject of a pictare. On these 


pages Photographers John” Morrin 





and Hans Namuth- demonstrate 


that the camera lens. properly used. 
can make the human form appear 


as abstract as 2 trianele In Open space, 


























_ John Morrin’s compositions are almost 
pure designs. disassociated from 
actuality. The photograph on the 
Opposite page is called Hypotenuse: 


the one above. \fonopod—one foot. 
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Why I Live in 


PORTLAND 


BY STEWART H. HOLBROOK 


Oregon’s big town isn’t the boom and booster sort but that’s 
what makes it tops for this transplanted New Englander 


@ ONE OF THE MOST cheering items 
I happened to read in a newspape? 
during 1950 was that my home city 
of Portland, far from busting its 
seams with the half-million popu- 
lation so freely prophesied by our 
boosters, contains a mere 371,009 
people. I was not the only citizen 
highly elated by this wonderful 
news, for there are many of us in 
the West’s most charming city who 
have no desire to live in Metropo- 
lis. Nothing gives us more satisfac- 
tion than when Portland is left out, 
as it usually is, of maps of the West 
Coast often printed in Life and 
Look magazines. 

For nearly 30 years I have found 
Portland to be the most comfort- 
able city imaginable. I liked the 
flavor of it when I arrived in 1922. 
It has no such natural setting as 
Vancouver, Seattle or San Fran- 
cisco. It isn’t startling to West Coast- 
ers, though I fancy most Easterners 
would find it dramatic enough; 
from my windows I can see three 
tremendous white peaks rising 
from the somberly beautiful Cas- 
cades. What Portland does have, in 
fullest measure, is a friendly, home- 
spun individuality not yet corrupted 


by boosterism, industrialization and 
over-population. 

Portland’s atmosphere and char- 
acter are quite apparent to anyone 
who has lived here for any length 
of time, but they are not easily de- 
scribed. One of the oldest towns 
in the West, dating from 1845, 
Portland has two excellent news- 
papers, one of which, The Oregoni- 
an, hasn’t missed an edition in over 
a century. Both papers are home- 
town products, not subject to 
canned editorials, canned cartoons 
or the whims and crtchets common 
to chain newspapers. There are not 
too many such dailies left. 

The older part of town shows 
its age, for we have never suffered 
earthquake or great fire, and many 
of the older structures date from 
the early ’70s. This long-settled 
look contributes something to Port- 
land’s character and is one.of the 
reasons so many visitors liken it to 
New England cities. They are 
right, too, for Portland, more than 
any other Western town, stems 
from New England. Its founders 
were men from Maine and Massa- 
chusetts, who were presently joined 
by manv other Yankees from the 
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rest of the Down East states. 

One notable thing about Yankee 
emigrants is that they took with 
them not only their peculiar abili- 
ties but also many of their notions. 
Hence, Portland has narrow streets. 
Hence, too, one of our incompa- 
rable glories is the Park Blocks, 
hundreds of acres of elm-shaded 
greens running across the middle 
of the downtown area, as inviolate 
to the demands of “Progress” as is 
Boston Common. Not in 80 years, 
since they were set apart, has com- 
merce been able to encroach an 


inch on them. They are one of. 


many reasons why I live here. 
Wonderful old trees are indeed a 
striking characteristic of Portland. 
I've flown over the city numerous 
times and never fail to marvel that 
even when as low as a few hundred 
feet the town looks to be little-more 
than a few houses and buildings 
scattered here and there in an im- 
mense forest. Nor is this wholly an 
illusion. As this is written, a crew 
of genuine lumberjacks, complete 
with donkey-engine, high-lead spar 
and rigging, tin pants and Copen- 
hagen snuff, is working in Port- 
land’s park—within the city limits 
taking out several million feet of 
great old fir, six feet in diameter, 
that will be made into lumber. 
Making lumber was Portland’s 
first industry a century ago, and 
making diversified forest products 
is still its main business. When the 
wind is right, there is still the high, 
wild tang of fresh sawdust on the 
air. Up-river, and down, blink the 
hot red eyes of the sawmill refuse 
burners. Our Skidroad (not Skid- 
row), despite some face-lifting, re- 
tains the flavor that made it noted 
all over the West when Erickson’s 


gigantic saloon presented a bar sur- 
face of exactly 684 lineal feet, and 
strong men used both hands to lift 
one of the Erickson 16-ounce 
schooners. Erickson’s sign still wel- 
comes the weary, though the bar 
has shrunk horribly and there is 
no longer a free lunch centered 
around the roast quarter of a 
Shorthorn steer. 

Loggers, fisherman, hardrock 
miners—one and all they come to 
Portland’s Skidroad to ease their 
tensions and blow their rolls. The 
prettiest lady barbers alive cut their 
hair. Street evangels offer them 
salvation. Street anarchists, social- 
ists, technocrats and even one 
Single Taxer promise them a bet- 
ter world here below. An IWW 
news vender, one of the last of his 
kind, sells them Wobbly papers. 
Small hotels admonish them: No 
CALKED BOOTS ALLOWED. Our Skid- 
road is not only a fascinating show, 
but it is basic in a state that is tops 
in production of lumber. 

The climate is what makes our 
trees so big and green. It is ad- 
mittedly a moist climate, though I 
have been roundly damned for 
speaking publicly of our majestic 
gloom. One comes to like our gentle 
rains, and mists, and cloudy days. 
I honestly tire quickly of a bright 
sun, and hope for return of the 
good gray sky that is as typical of 
Portland as unrelieved sunshine is 
of Los Angeles. 

Another and very good reason 
I live in Portland is our Public. 
Library. This library never fails to 
astound visiting literates, not only 
because of its size (nearly 800,000 
volumes) but because of its quality. 

I would like to think that our 
library is the reason Portland is the 





WHY I LIVE IN PORTLAND 


only large city on the West Coast 
that does not yet have television. 
But the reason is probably some- 
thing else, perhaps a_ civilized 
lethargy that is immune to the 
improved harassments of our time. 


I EVEN LIKE ouR Chamber of 
Commerce crowd, for they are 
probably the most conservative, 
hence the most reliable, in the 
West. They are engaged, of course, 
in efforts to make this beautiful 
and comfortable Portland into an- 
other Newark, or Detroit, or— 
God forbid—Los Angeles; but— 
well, 10 years ago Portland was 
27th in the list of the nation’s 
cities. Today it is 30th. Portland’s 
basic character just isn’t of the 
boom and booster sort, which is 
another reason why any man of 
good will would consider himself 
fortunate to live here. It is perhaps 
also the only city of its size west of 
New England where the leading 
tvcoons get to their offices at nine 
or earlier. The town goes to bed 
about 12 hours later. There is, 
surely, a certain country-town 
flavor about Portland that is a part 
of its charm. For all its neon lights, 
the moon still beats down on man- 
sard roofs, gingerbread houses, and 
the spires and cupolas that are not 
unlike those in Concord, Massa- 
chusetts. A few half-hearted at- 
tempts with glass-block and chro- 
mium fronts have in no manner 
dissipated the village atmosphere. 

In keeping with the town’s char- 
acter is the Yamhill Street Market, 
a genuine farmers’ market, a place 
of jerry-built stalls, piled high with 
produce and operated by people 
who come to town at daylight. 
They make change from old tobac- 





PORTLANDER 

Stewart H. Howsroox has made 
his home in Portland, Oregon, for 
most of the past 28 years. He used 
to write an editorial column and fea- 
tures for The Oregonian, and still 
contributes editorials to that century- 
old newspaper. He is a nationally 
known author whose books include 
“Holy Old Mackinaw,” now in its 
sixteenth edition; “Ethan Allen,” 
“Lost Men of American History,” 
“Littlh Annie Oakley & Other 
Rugged People.” and the recently 
published “The Yankee Exodus,” an 
account of migration from  Hol- 
brook’s native New England. He has 
lectured on American history at Har- 
vard and Boston University; and at 
Reed College, Portland 











co boxes. They run their honey 
bees in the gorgeous fireweed of 
mountain meadows, smoke their 
pork religiously with apple, oak 
or hickory chips, dip their smelt 
from the ice-cold Sandy, and grow 
marvelous vegetables in the rich silt 
of old beaver dams from which 
trappers removed the animals more 
than a century since. 

The charge thrown at Portland- 
ers, even by other Oregonians, that 
they are an offish lot, unfriendly to 
visitors and new citizens, is a base 
canard. True, they aren’t so expan- 
sively friendly as most other West- 
erners. They don’t slap you on the 
back—the Call-Me-Charley boys. 
They are very courteous, but they 
have a mild reticence with stran- 
gers which is thawed only by long 
and favorable acquaintance. Work 
as they will, our local do-gooder 
groups have failed to speed the 
process. Nor are Portlanders im- 
pressed by imported mountebanks, 
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who thrive elsewhere along the im- 
pressionable West Coast. All this 
makes me fairly love the place. 

Portland has never gone mad 
about anything, not even religious 
revivals, nor Dr. Coue, mah jong, 
politics, canasta or real estate. Fads 
do not catch on. Dianoetics is not 
even being discussed, much less 
read. I think there is less pretense 
here than in other West Coast 
cities. Everybody who is anybody 
doesn’t feel the urge to have a 
town house and a country place. 
Nor is there that mad urge you find 
in so many places to get the hell out 
of town. 

Our well-to-do citizens live with- 
out ostentation. I believe this fact 
stems from the example of our 
early magnates such as William S. 
Ladd, native Vermonter, Portland 
multimillionaire, who answered his 
voluminous mail in his own hand, 
using slit-open envelopes, or by 
turning the letters received upside 
down and writing between the 
lines. Ladd lived well enough, but 
with no pretense. Another early 
Portlander, Simeon Gannett Reed, 
saved his money and bequeathed 
his fortune to found Reed College, 
now one,of the outstanding liberal 
arts colleges in the United States. 
[hese men are important because 
they had something to do with 


“forming Portland’s character. 


Then, there was the late Senator 
Henry W. Corbett. His big home 
stood on a full city block that came 
to be surrounded by tall office 
buildings, while on the Corbett 
lawn still grazed the Corbett cow. 
It was a sight made to order for a 
roving writer of a national maga- 
zine, who featured the Corbett cow 
as a symbol of Portland. 

That was indeed a great day for 
us who would have the city retain 
the simplicity of its formative era. 
The article doubtless did keep peo- 
ple from coming here, and was 
thus not wholly in vain. But now 
the Corbett cow and home have 
disappeared, and the delightfully 
bucolic scene has been replaced 
by a bus depot, blazing with neon, 
noisy as the sheet-iron roof of hell, 
and smelling twice as bad. 

This, so I read, is Progress. I 
suppose it is. And I know History 
too well to try to block Progress; it 
doesn’t work. But Progress here in 
Portland comes so gradually that I 
remain happy and content. I can 
take the gradual encroachments 
without too great a strain, and so 
I plan to keep my home in what, 
all efforts to the contrary, is still 
the most charming, courteous and 
comfortable city between Eastport, 
Maine, and Astoria, Oregon. 8 8 
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This Younger Generation 


® The Thanksgiving menu of the 
Dawes Farm Inn, Route 71, North 
Egremont, Massachusetts, adver- 
tised (in the Berkshire Evening 
Eagle) this choice of entrees: 
Roast Native Turkey 

Southern Fried Chicken 

Broiled Sirloin Steak 

Children Under 7 Years 


After running away from home 
I1]-year-old Ralph Ballinger, of 
Chicago, took up residence in a 
local movie theater and stayed 
there for a whole week. After see- 
ing the picture countless times, he 
spent his time behind the stage 
curtains while the place was occu- 
pied. At night he raided the pop- 


corn and candy counter. 


® Little Richard ate all the raisins 
out of his rice pudding, and then 
promptly lost interest in it. 
Regarding the rejected portion 
of his repast with a critical eye, 
he gravely inquired, “Mother, why 
do you put rice in your raisin 
pudding?” —G. W. Vermeer 


In Tokyo, Japanese youngsters 
were polled by welfare officials on 
what they want to be when the 
grow up. The majority of the girls 
want to be school-teachers, the boys 
want to be baseball players. Ex- 
cept one fourth-grader, who said 
there was just one job for him: 
Emperor of Japan. 


In San Diego, Calif., a 10-yea- 
old junior traffic patrolman was 
fired from the patrol for conduct 
unbecoming an officer. He helped 
three small girls across the street 
by peppering them from behind 
with an air rifle. 


® janie’s father asked her why the 
boys always chased her and Shirley 
Ann during school recess. 

“To kiss us, Daddy,” she replied. 
“and you know, I always get kissed 
and Shirley Ann never does.” 

“Why doesn’t Shirley Ann get 
kissed?” her father asked. 

“Well, she keeps running and | 
slow down.” —Alfred Sugrue 

Children in Boston’s Roxbury 
district are on their best behavior 
and they have good reason to be. \ 
A citizen left $100,000 in his willi 
to be distributed in prizes for good- 
mannered public-school pupils 


The whole Nogales, Arizona, 
police force was out for practice 
on the pistol range the other day. 
Bonnie MacDonald, 11, the chief's 
daughter, had won the depart- 
ment’s annual pistol shoot the pre- 
vious da) 


@ “What are you doing out of bed. 
Mary Lou?” her father called up 
the stairs. 

After a pause, a small voice re- 
plied: “I just got out to tuck my- 
self in, Daddy.” —Mra. Leo Lopez 
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The Passing 


THE U. S. CAVALRY may be a 
thing of the past, but plenty of hors- 
ing around still goes on in the Penta- 


gon Building. 
Se 


IT WAS BOUND TO HAPPEN 


A deeply upholstered patron slowed 
things up at the checking stand of a 
super market as the cashier rang up 
four shopping carts of purchases, all 
canned goods. 

The purchaser said she didn’t be- 
lieve in hoarding but she wasn’t going 
to let any dirty hoarders get ahead of 
her. 

Another customer behind her in line 
carefully removed a pie from its car- 
ton, tapped the first lady on the shoul- 
der, and said “Hoard this,” pushing 
the pie in her face. 

It was reported by the Westwood 
Hills Press (California). 


TRE 


KEEPING UP WITH 
BUCK-ROGERS 


Here’s a summary of opinions as to 
Man’s Future by two of the country’s 


leading intellectuals, Buck and Rogers. 
Dr. Philo M. Buck of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin says increased scien- 
tific knowledge destroys human 
traditions; leading us to destruction. 
Dr. Carl Rogers of the University of 
Chicago says scientific knowledge leads 
to a fuller understanding of human be- 
havior and hence to a better world. 
Who’s right? Shall we just wait and 
see? : 
rs) 


IN BUFFALO, New York, a board- 
ing dog kennel has posted an unusual 
sign: 


NO BARKING | 
9 p.m. and 7 a.m. 
af 


eel \ dar 


NAT CAMPBELL the poet has 
rhymed up an epic about an alterca- 
tion between St. Peter and His Satanic 
Majesty, over a break in the fence be- 
tween heaven and the other side. 

The argument becomes heated and 
St. Peter threatens to bring suit. This 











causes His Majesty the Devil to laugh 
and ask “Oh ‘yeah? Where do you 
think you can find a lawyer?” 


<= 


Well, folks—I guess that brings me 
to my main item for this month’s 
edition of Passing Pageant—and this 
now is an amazing true report on: 


CAT ISLAND 
Long Shrouded in the Mists 
Of Myth and Mystery, the True 
Island 


Facts of a Strange 
Paradise Are Herewith Established. 


For more than 100 years seafaring 
men have spoken of Cat Island, a 
strangely beautiful South Seas para- 
dise ruled by cats. 

Few aside from men of the sea ever 
heard of Cat Island until a minor 
magazine, in its July 1949 issue, ran 


an article titled “Where Cats Are 
King,” by Lucille Beckhart. 

The nub of this intriguing piece was 
that Cat Island was one of the Society 
Islands, a French possession under the 


jurisdiction of the governor of Tahiti, 


and that the island could be had for 
the asking by any who could and 
would rid it of its hordes of predatory 
cats. 

The article particularly interested 
Mr. Montague Montgomery, a photog- 
rapher. Montgomery brought the ar- 
ticle to the attention of Mr. William 
Kennedy and Mr. Judson Smith, both ; 
reporters on the Los Angeles Herald- 
Express. 

These three men made plans for an 
expedition to the island, planned to rid 
it of its cats and to claim title in the 
name of The Greater Los Angeles 
Press Club. They would establish a 
sanctuary for tired newspapermen. 

As a first step Montgomery, Ken- 
nedy and Smith sought further data 
from the editors of the magazine. The 
editors had none. The authoress was 
contacted but would say only that she 
had heard the tale of Cat Island from 
an old sailor who had since died. She 
seemed a little embarrassed. 

The late Frank Morgan, veteran 
actor and owner-skipper of Dolphin 
II, which had won the L.A.-Honolulu 
yacht race in 1937, interested himself 
in the matter. Although he had sold 
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IT IS SUGGESTED 
To the Wine Industry 


Why not a wine bottle with a neck 
at each end? Waiters could speed up 


the service by pouring two glasses at 
a time. 


Two winos, sharing a bottle, would 
each have his own end. Very sanitary. 


And think what a dandy rolling pin 


© 





the empty would make! 








the Dolphin II, he proffered another 
yacht and volunteered his personal ser- 
vices as skipper. 

Meanwhile enquiries had been di- 
rected to the governor of Tahiti, to 
French authorities, to other sources. 
September 18, 1949, was established as 
the sailing date. 

On the basis of the enquiries and 
further research, the facts of Cat Is- 
land seemed to be these: in 1821 the 
Dutch sailing ship Stachelswein foun- 
dered on a reef, and rats from the 
wrecked vessel swam ashore, increased 
in number and eventually caused the 
natives to abandon the island. The 
French government’s offer of title to 
the island was first made in 1847 by 
which time this beautiful island para- 
dise was completely overrun by the 
rats, descendants of those escaping 
from the Stachelswein. In that same 
year, 1847, an enterprising Frenchman, 
Marcel LeDoux, accepted the chal- 
lenge. He approached the island and 
put ashore several hundred cats. The 
cats deployed into the lush greenery 
and LeDoux and his party retired to 
the port of Papeete, Tahiti, to allow 
the felines to rid the island of the rats. 

LeDoux was stricken with fever and 
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died. Attempts to tenant the island 
were abandoned until 1851 when Le- 
Doux’s nephew returned to the island 
to discover that, while freed of rats, it 
was now overrun with hordes of cats 
so ferocious that the island was un- 
tenable. The French government re- 
newed its offer of an island, free, but 
now the consideration was that the 
taker free the island of its cats. 

© attempt to settle the island was 
made until 1913 when two brothers, 
wealthy Australian sheep ranchers, put 
bands of dogs ashore, but the cats re- 
pelled the dogs and so far as the 
records reveal there have been no 
further attempts. 

The Los Angeles newsmen were 
granted rights to make the attempt in 
1949, the document duly signed by 
Jean Thoussiant of the French Co- 
lonial Office. U. S. Naval authorities 
had agreed to make available certain 
poison gas missiles which could be 
lobbed onto the island from an off- 
shore position, for the purpose of 
liquidating the cats. 

While the Cat Island Project was of 
a serious nature, there were, unfor- 
tunately, many who made light of the 
matter. 
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Time (a magazine) and INS (an in- 
ternational news service) both wrote 
lightly of the expedition. It was said 
that the party would establish a hotel 
on Cat Island, to be named The Cat 
House. It was said that the adventur- 
ers would found a ukulele string in- 
dustry, utilizing cat gut with which 
the island abounds. It was said that 
the conquerors of Cat Island would 
export cats’ whiskers to the manu- 
facturers of crystal radio sets. And it 
was said, too, that the exploration 
party would be well advised to settle 
for Cat-alina. 

All this was in jest. Meanwhile, with 
solemnity and singleness of purpose, 
» Montgomery, Kennedy and Smith 
made their plans and were awaiting 
only word from Papeete as to the ex- 
act location of Cat Island. This in- 
formation was not forthcoming. And 
then, on the eve of the date of the 
scheduled sailing, a cablegram from 
the French Colonial Office stated, with 
regret, that there was “probably no 
such island.” 

Shortly after that, the world heard 
of the passing of Frank Morgan. 

This could weil have brought the 
Cat Island affair to a close. 

However, the matter was not 
dropped. Montgomery went to France 
during the summer of 1950 to con- 
sult with French colonial authorities 
and to conduct studies that have, in 
fact, authenticated certain details re- 
ferred to above. The only real difficulty 
appeared to be that early Tahitian na- 
tive royalty had granted a part of the 
island to a British dentist, Dr. Walter 
Johnstone, in payment of dental work. 
This could possibly have clouded the 
title, although there is no record of 
Johnstone ever having accepted the 
land grant. 

Montgomery’s efforts in Paris have 
established definitely that the island 
exists, although it is on the charts not 
as Cat Island, but as Tetiaroa, one 
day’s sailing due south of Atiu, longi- 
tude 160°—latitude 20°—almost on 


the Tropic of Capricorn. 

The present status of The Cat Is- 
land story is this: Now being formed 
is The Cat Island Association, Inc. 
Membership will be opened to Ameri- 
can and Canadian newsmen for $2. 
When sufficient funds are on hand, an 
estimated $40,000, a Cat Island Ex- 
pedition will again be organized with 
an eight-man crew selected by lot from 
the association’s membership. 


aK 


WHO’S AHEAD? 

Life is a merry-go-round—or, as we 
old carnival men would say, “Life is a 
jinny.” (No self-respecting carnival 
man ever calls it a carousel or a 
round-about or anything but a jinny.) 

Life is a jinny and you can never 
tell as you go round and round 
whether you’re leading the pack or 
following it. 

There is no lack of proof of this. 


For the past several seasons fashion- 
able ladies have been tempted to cut 
their hair short, and some of them 
actually did step forth with all but 


crew cuts. And now Fashion dictates 
longish hair again. The girl who didn’t 
crop her tresses and follow the pack 
yesterday, is leading the pack today. 
Or is she? 
Round and round we go in the same 
old circle—and who’s ahead? 


| 
We 


HAPPY AT A HUNDRED 


Hanus Von Yahnah of Los Angeles 
will be 102 next January 21, and 
doesn’t think there’s anything unusual 
about that, so maybe there isn’t. He 
should know. 

He also happens to be the only or- 
dained swami in the U.S.A., having at 
one time journeyed to India where he 
studied Yoga and graduated at the 
head of his class. But he doesn’t think 
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there’s anything unusual about that. 
What’s queer about a man’s normal, 
healthy curiosity leading him to study 
Yoga? 

However, there definitely is some- 
thing unusual in the circumstance that 
here is that rarest of individuals, The 
Completely Happy Man. 

Von Yahnah was born of Norwegian 
parents in Minnesota in 1849. For the 
most part of his very active life he 
worked as an engineer. If he offers no 
clue to the trick of achieving robust 
old age, he at least provides the an- 
swer to that even greater riddle: How 
To Be Happy Though Haman. 

All you have to do, he says, is keep 
busy. It’s as simple as that. Hahus 


gets up at 7 a. m., an hour before his 
wife does, she being a mere kid of 87 
who needs her sleep. He spends the 


HAPPY MAN 


first hour of the day in his amateur’s 
laboratory fiddling in the field of 
physics 

Then he squeezes oranges in a juice 
extracting engine of his own design 
and construction. One of its principal 
parts was once, quite plainly, a clothes 
wringer. 

After mangling his oranges and eat- 
ing breakfast he drives his car to 
market and does the family food buy- 
ing. The car, proportionately, is con- 
siderably older than Hanus, it being a 
1930 Chevvie that long since has com- 


pleted its normal life cycle. 

Hanus has a woodworking shop that 
helps him keep busy, and two nights 
a week the youths of his neighborhood 
join him in the shop to absorb his 
philosophy and to make things. 

Sometimes Hanus and his young 
friends work in his print shop. Yes, 
he has a few cases of type and a small 
hand press upon which he prints busi- 
ness cards. Picks up a little scratch 
this way, too. A neighborhood dentist 
wanted business cards on transparent 
plastic. For this job Hanus developed 
his own special printing inks. 

He’s interested, too, in photography. 
When I asked him if he'd mind if I 
took his picture he said of course not, 
and offered me a few tips on lighting. 
Then he showed me his own dark 
room, scene of other activities in 
which this rare old rugged specimen 
keeps busy, and ergo, happy. 

I tried to make him break down and 
confess to moments of unhappiness, 
but he wouldn’t break, although he 
did admit to a mildly peevish attitude 
toward Congress. 

He doesn’t think the beer they make 
nowadays is what it could be, and 
he’s mildly irked over the fact that 
he’s unemployed. (Thinks employers 
are prejudiced against men over 100.) 
Hanus Von Yahnah would like to be 
a radio announcer—or maybe get in 
television, a field that has a real future, 
he says. 

But he is cheerful about it all. He 
leads, he says, a most happy life be- 
cause it’s a busy life. 

Happy as a bee. 


vA. 


ODDEST NAME to come to my 
attention in a long time is “Airline 
Reindeer,” not an Indian. The young 
lady who answers to this unusual name 
is secretary to the well known CBS 
producer, Maurie Webster. 
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HOBBY ODDIES 

Frank Wohlk, a 
plastering contrac- 
tor, has, as his 
hobby, the col- 
lecting of radiator 
ornaments from 
cars that he him- 
self has owned. 
Trades them in 
minus ornaments. He now has 31 orna- 
ments, the oldest being a_nickel- 
plated goose from a 1921 Wills-St. 
Claire. Each brings back its own 
special memories. 

Homer Croy, an author who also 
ghostwrites one of the most widely 
syndicated newspaper columns, has, as 
his hobby, the keeping of a solemn 
oath never to spend so much as a 
nickel on letterheads or envelopes. 
He began using filched hotel stationery 
as a youth, and now bums letterheads 
from hither, yon and elsewhere. 

A while back, he wrote on the letter- 
head of The Missouri Horse and Mule 
Auction, enclosed it in an envelope 
from the Dominion Methodist Church 
of Westmount, Canada, and dis- 
patched it to Harry Truman—it being 
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a request for White House stationery. 
So far Homer has had no reply, but 
Harty’s been busy. 


MAT 


THE BALONEY AGE 

These times in which we live, if you 
can call this living, may well be known 
to historians as The Baloney Age. 

The world today is covered with a 
thick coating of baloney just as surely 
as at one time, before the invention of 
the Frigidaire, it was covered with a 
coating of natural ice. That period is 
known as The Ice Age. 

Billions are spent in propaganda 
campaigns spreading the baloney 
thicker. The highways are fouled with 
signboards, each adding its quota of 
baloney. And I see by the magazine 
ads that Jack Dempsey keeps that 
he-man look by eating canned tuna. 

I, Beck, am seized by a dubious-type 
doubt, and suspect this is more ba- 
loney. I can just see him now—the 
old, hard-hitting Manassa Mauler, - 
delicately nibbling a tuna sandwich. 

If Jack Dempsey eats tuna fish 
sandwiches, I'll eat his boxing gloves. 


—and you can be kissed 
without being scratched by bearded 
swains (or bearded ladies 


as the case may be) 


Originally introduced by the paper in Olympia, Washington, the Kiss Card 
now becomes my Parting Present of the Month to you. Happy smacking! F. B. 
ae 
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Americans 
Really Buy 


BY LEONARD REED 


@ WuHicu Pictures do people really 
like? Which pictures do they actu- 
ally buy, frame and hang in their 
homes? 

To get a factual report on Amer- 
ica’s current taste in art, PAGEANT 
recently conducted a nationwide 
survey. The survey was not con- 
cerned with what people said they 
liked, or what experts said they 
should like. Rather, a check-up 
was made on actual sales of the 
firms which print and sell repro- 
ductions through department stores, 
gift shops, art galleries. These 
down-to-earth figures were then 
checked against the sales of repro- 
ductions at leading museums in all 
key cities. 

The survey pointed to a conflict 
between the connoisseur and the 
public. In the past few years, more 
than 200,000 people have bought 
and paid for Henry Major’s The 
Gay Philosopher (right) to make 
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it America’s best-selling single print. 
A connoisseur says: “It’s the worst 
and most vulgar painting ever 
foisted on an innocent nation. Of- 
fensive, is the word.” 

The critics also look soufly on 
Huldah (see page 94), the South- 
ern artist whom the survey shows 
to be the top-selling artist in the 
U. S. They consider her style a 
dubious adaptation of Renoir and 
are upset that her imitations out- 
seH Renoir’s own works. 

However, Renoir does stand high 
on the list of art that sells. And 
the experts and the people are also 
in unusual agreement on the work 
of Van Gogh and Picasso. Number 
two on the art hit parade is Van 
Gogh (see page 92). 

The critic-and-customer agree- 
ment on Picasso (page 97) is some- 
what strained: the critics approv- 
ing his abstract work, the customers 

Courtesy of New York Graphic Society-> 
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Theatre Montmartre, by Utrillo—whose * ioomsangailing?” pictures sell third best 


buying his early down-to-earth pic- 
tures: 

Several dealers point out that 
many people buy pictures as they 
buy draperies—that is, to fit into a 
decorating scheme. One dealer 
complains: “They used to ask for 
a Rembrandt. Now they ask for a 
picture that will look well over a 
chartreuse couch.” 

Much of the popularity of Utrillo 
(above) stems from the way his 
work gives the illusion of space—a 
useful illusion in a small living 


room. 


Across the nation tastes in art 
vary with tastes in architecture. 
The West Coast buys moderns, the 
South likes bird and floral prints, 
New England goes for Grandma 
Moses. 

Our survey shows that the best- 
selling artists are: Huldah, Van 

Utrillo, Renoir, Thieme, 
Dufy, Major, Degas, Moses, Picasso 
and Cobelle. 

After you’ve looked over samples 
of their work turn to page 98 to see 
some of the old-time, all-time mem- 
bers of the hit-parade of painters. 


4Suanflowers, by Van Gogh, who is No. 2 on the hit parade and pushing for first 


Courtesy of Braun & Cie. Paris-New York 
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The Two Comrades, by Huldah—the best-selling painter in America this year 


On the Terrace, by Renior—who runs fourth behind his accomplished imitator Huldah -> 


Courtesy of New York Graphic Society 
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Five Runners-Up of the Art Best-Sellers 


Regatta at Deauville, by Dufy Courtesy of Braun & Cie. Paris-New York 


Courtesy of Cataida Fine Arts, Inc. New York 
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Southern Waters, by Thieme 


Dancer on the Stage, by Degas 
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Harlequin on Horse, by Picasso © Raymond 
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These Old-Time Best Sellers Keep Right on Selling 


It’s not many years ago that the 
best-selling pictures came from the 
slick, sensuous brush of Maxfield 
Parrish. And a few of his wispily- 
clad nymphs still sell year in and 
year out. 

On these two pages are some 
samples of other types of all-time 
favorites: pretty children, homey 
scenes, religious topics, and “mas- 
terpieces.” 

How do today’s best-sellers meas- 
ure up to these popular perennials? 
We leave the decision up to you. 
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Daybreak, by Parrish 
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Courtesy of New York Graphic Society 
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The Last Supper, by Leonardo da Vinci 


Courtesy of Prost & Reid, Ltd. Bristol, England 


The Sampler, by Campbell-Taylor 














Raymond, 


My Red-EKyed Rock Bass 


BY BYRON W. DALRYMPLE 


Easily the most unforgettable character you will ever meet 


® THE First TIME | saw Raymond, 
the red-eyed rock bass, he was pick- 
ing wild flowers. 

I named him Raymond that af- 
ternoon as he lazed at the surface 
of the quiet pool formed by the 
sharp indentation of the lake shore 
near where I was staying for the 
summer. On the grassy bank slant- 
ing down toward the water’s edge, 
some wild plant, topped with small, 
bright-yellow blooms, grew lushly. 
The stalks were bent over, so that 
the blossoms nodded invitingly—or 
so Raymond apparently thought— 
two inches above the water. 

With no more than a cursory 
glance at me, Raymond continued 
with the intermittent splashing 
which had drawn me in curiosity 


to the pool. He fanned his pectoral 


yellow wad out before 


hed. race at it and 


ive it a 











tional barrel-roll and an about-face, 
darting in to take a whack at the 
big toe of my outstretched foot. 

I decided to haul Raymond out 
pr cenagnbagd soa He was be- 
ginning to get under my skin. Cau- 
tiously I eased the rod around, lift- 
ing the fly so that I might drop it 
above him. But, at that instant, 

ymond darted at me, then away 


a young puppy coaxing 
to play. Nuts! I couldn’t do it. 
As I waded away, Raymond fol- 


you!” I shouted. Fish aren’t 
supposed to act like that. It made 
me superstitious, or something— 


I did. And he was. He was lazing 
in my shadow, not two fect away, 
fanning casily and eying me. I 
reeled in and gave up fishing. And 
Raymond followed me. Not clear 
back to the cabin, naturally, but 
just as far as he could go. 

5 dolled: wo Souk Seemeendo 
secret. But, as the days went on, 
my conscience began to bother me. 

no one knew about 


had a leg-pulling offer from the 
local Kiwanis to bring Raymond 
around and put on a show for the 
rnenenpoy rit sag 


Then one day some friends from 
town came out to visit me. The 
story had got around. They wished 
to be introduced to Raymond. 
There were many sly nudges and 
wry grins behind my back. Nothing 


\to do but try to prove that Ray- 


mond really existed. With extreme 
trepidation, I led the party toward 
Raymond’s pool. Naturally, it was 
empty. 

We sat on the grass, and I tried 
to be a good sport about the whole 
Sant oe eens ee 
gan. Presently, idly, I Paget 
cigarette butt out upon the pool. 
There was an instant bronze flash 
from out of the water, a 
resounding smack. butt went 
bouncing over the surface, and at 
every bounce Raymond was there 
to bat it. He made no attempt to 
eat it, and I’m sure he was not 
footed about its being food. He was 

showing off. Heaving a big 
a of eek I peered at my tor- 
mentors, who had become strangely 
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silent, slack-jawed and pop-eyed. 

Someone wadded up a bit of 
paper, tossed it out. Wham! Ray- 
mond sent it flying, swam under it, 
smacked it again as it came to rest. 
What followed is incredible but, 
since it is a part of Raymond’s as- 
tounding record, I shall set it down 
anyway. We all stood up, and be- 
gan tossing bits of wadded paper 
out upon the pool. Almost exactly 
in the order in which they dropped, 
Raymond smacked them. When we 
stopped, he came swimming into 
the shallowest water, apparently 
looking up at us, red-eyed and 
waiting. One man moved his arm, 
as if throwing something. Raymond 
darted in that direction. The man 
made a tossing motion the other 
way. Raymond raced to be on the 
spot. It was exactly like ordering 
a dog to sit down on the lawn, then 
fooling him as to which way you 
intended to throw a ball. 

At last, with a final smash- 
ing rush at the last paper wad 
thrown, Raymond cut an excep- 
tionally dashing finned caper and 
swam leisurely off to rest in the 
shadow of a large rock. 

From that day on, there was no 
more jeering at me, or at Raymond. 
Our reputations in the community 
were made. 

The idea began to grow in my 
rind that it would be quite a trick 
if I could get Raymond to eat out 
of my hand. One day I crept 
quietly to the edge of the pool, lay 
flat, extended my arm very slowly 
and gently into the water, a worm 
held between thumb and finger. 
No sooner had I extended the arm 
than there was a quick nip, nip, nip 
—and the worm was gone. 

I stood up. There was Raymond, 
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calm as usual, showing no fear 
whatever. Apparently he was wait- 
ing for another worm, for he swam 
slowly back and forth, in water so 
shallow his burnished keel was 
scraping bottom. I waded out into 
the pool, stooped and held a worm 
just under the surface at arm’s 
length. Whammo! Ray tried 
to get finger and all that time. But 
the trick was accomplished. It was 
now only a matter of time until we 
could really put on a show for the 
Sunday crowds. 

The crowds materialized, all 
right—and Raymond did his stuff 
to perfection. In fact, all I had to 
do was walk down to the water. 
If Raymond was not there, I simply 

two stones together under 
the surface, and he’d come racing. 

Before the summer was over, he 
had learned to jump an inch or 


two after a worm, a piece of bread, 
or a grasshopper held above the 
surface. And any time that I waded 
into the lake for a swim, if I hap- 


pened near his pool, Raymond 
would come cavorting out into 
deeper water to nip at my legs. 

It was one of the last week ends 
that I was to be there, and just 
when I had decided to net Ray- 
mond and take him home with me 
for a really unusual pet, that the 
big blow fell. A youngster who had 
been around all summer raced 
toward the cabin, yelling at the top 
of his lungs. “Raymond’s gone. A 
man caught Ra a 

I ran to meet the boy, and 
quieted him enough to get the story 
out of him. A fly fisherman had 
come up the lake. shore in a boat. 
The kid had seen him cast over 
Raymond’s pool and had —— 
frantically, but apparently the 
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gler had thought him completely 
whacky. Then, alas, Raymond had 
struck. According to the young- 
ster’s version, our bronze friend had 
given a good account of himself. 

“Which way did the man go? 
Quick!” 

The kid was pointing. “He 
started his motor and went that 
way.” 

We jumped into my car and tore 
down the lake road. At the dock 
where the boat had been rented, 
our hearts sank. The man had 
gone. We asked his name, where 
he lived. “Did he have some fish— 
on a stringer?” I voiced the latter 
part of the question almost timidly. 

“No,” the dockman said. “He 
had some in a pail.” 

Instantly we were on our way. 
With tires screeching we tore up 
to the near-by village address. At 
our knock, and our inquiry about 
the man of the house, the lady who 
answered said, ““Yes, he’s out back, 
cleaning fish.” 

My heart skipped a beat, but all 
of a sudden I felt like a complete 
fool. How could anyone become so 
fantastically attached to a fish? It 
was perfectly silly. Yet we ran 
around the house—and there was 

, scaling a fish. I dreaded 


again!” the man barked at 
. “Say, what is this, any- 


AND AN OLD OAK, AT THAT 


The kid was grabbing at the fish 
under the knife, while I was rum- 
maging among the fish in the pail. 
And there was Raymond, gills 
barely moving! 

“Are you guys nuts?” the fisher- 
man shouted. 

I babbled an explanation, as I 
hurried to get the other fish out, 
and to put fresh water into the 
pail. I begged for Raymond. 

When we left—with the pail and 
Raymond—the angler was standing 
there, scratching his head. But we 
made it, back to the lake and Ray- 
mond’s pool. 

We dumped him in, and for a 
long time he lay on his side, ex- 
hausted. Presently, however, he 
righted himself and began to swim 
slowly away. 

It would be nice if I could end 
this story by saying that, in appre- 
ciation, Raymond was from then 
on more friendly than ever. But I 
can’t. Though I looked every day 
for the remainder of-my time at 
the lake, I never saw this whimsi- 
cal, gaudy-eyed rock bass again. 
Perhaps he really was disillusioned 
concerning mankind! 

Only two further items are worth 
mentioning relative to the whole 
matter: I’ve been trying ever since 
to forget Raymond; I’ve also been 
trying to get people to believe my 
story. Both, I might add, are neue 


ing to be tough assignments. ae 





@ A SENTIMENTAL FEMALE, touring a national park, stopped reverently 


before a gigantic tree. 
“Oh, wonderful old elm,” 
would you say to me?” 


A forest ranger standing by commented, 


but I'm an oak!"” 


she eulogized, “if you could only talk, what 


“It would say, ‘Pardon me lady, 
—Caroline Carpenter 
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Pictures by Sid Latham 
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Most Bounce to 
the Ounce 


® NEWEST AND BOUNCIEST BABY in the home-furnishing and general- 
comfort department is latex foam rubber—a substance whipped up 
out of the sap of rubber trees. Used for mattresses, sofa and chair 
cushions, pillows, auto upholstery, it has amazing resiliency. To 
test it, PacEANT assigned photographer Sid Latham to make fast- 
action (1/5,000th of a second) photographs of various objects 
bouncing on it. The young lady on these pages is Doris Leslie, who 
weighs just 100 pounds. She is landing on a four-and-a-half-inch 
regulation mattress. Manufacturer Hewitt-Robins claims this sort of 
thing can be done 10 million times without damaging the rubber, 
while a hair mattress could only take about 250,000 such jouncings. 


CONTINUED 























Above, egg bounces on one-and-a-half-inch foam rubber 
without breaking. Manufacturers say egg would not 
break if dropped on foam from an 11-story building. So 
far only seven companies make foam rubber, but 
several hundred furniture and auto makers are using it 

















Below, a silver dollar is heavy enough to sink into foam 
rubber sofa cushion, but it bounces up again. 

Confusing foam rubber brand names are: Restfoam, 
Pillo-foam, Airfoam, Texfoam, Koolfoam, Foamex and 
U. S. Keylon Foam. All foam is about 85 per cent air © © 
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Make a Date 
With Yourself 


Happiness and success don’t happen to people. They’re planned 


@ ONE GOOD REASON I never get 
cockeyed on New Year’s Eve is 
that I keep my most important date 
of the year right after breakfast on 
New Year’s morning. 

It’s a date with someone I think 
an awful lot of—me. 

At home, alone in my study, I 
review what has happened to me 
during the previous year. Then I 
set up my goals for the coming 
year, together with a simple sched- 
ule showing exactly how I plan to 
achieve these goals. 

Now don’t get me wrong. If you 
like to make whoopee on New 
Year’s Eve, don’t let me spoil your 
fun. But it’s a good idea to give 
yourself an annual checkup on 
some specific day of the year, when 
you are reasonably sure that noth- 
ing will interfere. 

‘The first question to ask on this 
date with yourself is: “What do I 
want most?” You'll find that as 
soon as you try to put your desires 
in writing, your ideas will become 
clearer and your wishes more cer- 
tain of fulfillment. 
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No matter who you are—whether 
you're young and just getting 
started,. whether you're middle- 
aged but don’t look it, or whether 
you're in your later years and don’t 
feel it—you'll be agreeably sur- 
prised at your personal growth, in- 
creased income, greater happiness 
and satisfaction when you begin to 
take time out to define i 
what you are after and exactly how 
you're going to get it. 

For instance, i 


about it. Not until Charlie’s birth- 
day came along and he felt a year 
older did he finally make up his 
mind to become an isi 


Tr. 

His first step was to enroll in a 
local advertising club course and 
to expose himself to opportunities 
in the ising agency field. 
Within a year, he landed a job in 











an agency production department 
—thanks to the sponsorship of a 
man taking the same course. 

On his next birthday, Charlie 
decided to broaden his experience 
and add to his salable background 
by applying for an assistant ac- 
count executive’s job in the same 
agency. Charlie got the job at a 
modest increase in salary. 

On a later birthday, he decided 
to add still further to his experience 
by selling advertising space, and 
one of the magazine salesmen who 
called on Charlie at the agency 
lined up the job. He doubled his 
income in two years. 

During the next four years, he 
did such an outstanding job in 
servicing a large Midwestern adver- 
tiser for the magazine he was sell- 
ing, that he was invited to come in 
as advertising manager. He’s been 
going strong ever since—thanks 


largely to his annual checkups. 

A young mother in her early 
30’s was beginning to feel stale and 
fed up with the routine of run- 


ning a home; she wanted to 

broaden her horizons. I suggested 

that she make a date with herself 

once a year on her wedding anni- 

versary, to see whether she couldn’t 
lan some way out. 

On her first date, she decided to 
reactivate some of her old skills as 
a research worker. She got a job 
as part-time house-to-house inter- 
viewer for a national fact-finding 
organization. For two or three 
hours each week day she made calls 
right in her own neighborhood, 
and the little money she made for 
herself was welcome. 

On her second annual checkup 
she decided to devote one hour 
each evening, after the children 


were in bed, to her growing inter- 
ests in writing. Soon, her everyday 
experiences with her own children 
became grist for her typewriter, 
and it wasn’t long until she sold an 
article to a woman’s magazine. 

She never complains any more 
about being fed up with her house- 
work. And with her outside inter- 
ests, she has become a more attrac- 
tive wife and mother. 

An office manager who retired 
at 65 was soon bored stiff, putter- 
ing around the house with nothing 
to do. For the first time in his life 
he made a date with himself on his 
birthday and decided to start a 
little printing business of his own. 

His first step was to buy a sec- 
ond-hand mimeograph machine 
and solicit small jobs in his own 
neighborhood. Soon he acquired a 
hand-press and began to do small 
handbill jobs for retailers in the 
community. Now he’s doing a 
nice business. 

But more important, he enjoys 
the thrill of being useful. And he 
controls his own little business. 

How about yourself? 

Are you satisfied with what you 
have accomplished during the past 
year? What’s the most important 
thing you wish to achieve during 
the coming year? 

If you’re under 35, your main 
vocational objective for the im- 
mediate years ahead is probably 
to build a salable background. 
How much money you make in 
the early years is not nearly so im- 
portant as whom you are working 
for and whether you are acquiring 
cashable experience. In your spare 
time, extend your contacts and im- 
prove your job abilities through 
part-time study so that you'll be 
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ready for the next job ahead when 
the break comes your way. 

If you’re between the ages of 
35 and 55, your main vocational 
objective is to cash in on your ex- 
perience, for if you don’t cash in 
during your peak earning years, 
you probably never will. Just ask 
yourself, “In what kind of job can 
I make the most profitable use of 
what I’ve done and what I’ve 
learned up to now?” Avocation- 
ally, search for some interesting ac- 
tivity that will develop into your 
own business after 55. 

If you’re over 55 and you're not 
your own boss, you have no time 
to lose. Get into some kind of a 
small, agreeable business which you 
own lock, stock and barrel—so that 
no one can fire you. 

No matter what you decide to 
accomplish during the coming year, 
it’s important to remember that 
people can help you. All you have 


to do is to remember how you 
landed your present job or re- 
call the most-satisfactory-in-the- 
long-run dates you’ve had, the per- 
son you’ve married, the sales you’ve 
made, the clubs you belong to, or 
any kind of successful relations with 
others. You'll find in nearly every 
case that you were sponsored by 
someone who had faith in you. 

As soon as we realize that our 
potential use of sponsorship is di- 
rectly dependent upon the number 
of people who have confidence in 
us, we are impressed anew with the 
desirability of achieving as many 
such relationships as possible. 

No matter what your objectives 
are, as soon as you form the habit 
of planning the accomplishment of 
each objective by listing the names 
of those who might be able to 
help you achieve your purpose, this 
habit automatically provides you 
with the necessary stimulus to ex- 
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tend and to develop your contacts 
—by having luncheon with old 
friends and with new friends, in- 
stead of eating every day with the 
people you work with—or by 
taking a more active part in busi- 
ness or professional organizations 
or community affairs. Certainly the 
more people you serve in one way 
or another, the more people will 
serve you. 

In due time, your annual plans 
become a vivid historical chronicle 
which reveals the evolution of 
your. whole philosophy of life— 
what you believe is important and 
what you most desire. And once 
you know what you believe in and 
exactly what you want, effortless 
achievement is certain, for you'll 
find that you think, eat, sleep and 
dream the fulfillment of your de- 
sires. All you have to do is to let 


your mind operate while you rest 
and enjoy yourself. 


When I first sat down to write 
my plans on New Year’s Day, 26 
years ago, I filled 17 pages. Last 
New Year’s Day, my plans for the 
current year were so specific that 
I was able to write them in a few 
sentences. My over-all life plan has 
remained the same for 18 years. 

As I write this little article, it’s 
certainly no effort for me. For 
it’s something I decided to do last 
January ist. It’s something I want 
to do so much, something I be- 
lieve in so deeply, that I can’t help 
writing it, and my pencil glides 
along so easily it’s fun. I just go 
along for the ride. 

Look around you and you'll find 
that the happiest and most suc- 
cessful people you know do not 
blunder into achievement. They 
plan it—step by step, in advance. 

So make a date with your- 
self and chart your course 
successward ! ae 














Raymond Downs 


David Wilson 


BIG LITTLE FOOTBALL 


Pictures by George Barris 


® THOUGH COLLEGE FOOTBALL 
steals the glory and professional 
games hog the headlines, kids play 
the big autumnal game, too. Most 
play on rough lots, with only scraps 
of equipment and dream of 
shoulder pads and helmets for 
Christmas. 

But football’s luckiest tykes are 
the 40,000 boys who play in the 
Pop Warner League in 20 cities 
across the U.S.—kids like the 
tough-looking little groundhogs on 
this and the following pages. 

These kids are 100-pounders— 
12-year-olds—who play in _ real 
games, with real outfits and on real 
gridirons. They are the brain- 


children of Joe Tomlin of Phila- 
delphia who started the le 
with one team in 1930; wie 91 
in 1934, after famed, colorful coach 
Glenn S. (Pop) Warner, inventor 
of football’s single and double wing 
attacks. 

Tomlin’s purpose was to get kids 
off the streets, help them to build 
character, stamina and a spirit of 
fair play. His plan paid off. Today 
there are over 1,000 midget foot- 
ball teams in the league. 

Playing the game on these pages 
are the Venango Midgets and the 
Pennypacks, a couple of Philadel- 
phia teams with as much wallop as 


any big or little team in the land. 
CONTINUED 
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Pennypacks: (rear) Goshon, Sheehan, Gilbert, Eliershan, Gilmore, Franks, Garr, Wolff, 
Dahme; (front) Goshow, Grove, Wilson, Reitz, Von Sydow, Gibson, Jennings, Tripod 
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Venango Midgets: (rear) McCoy, Downs, Edward Rennic, Horger, Casey, Norman; 
(front) Czarnik, Copecci, Fritz Hornberger, Morlock, J. Rennie, T. Hornberger 











Midget football is not 
for pantywaists, it’s as tough 
and real as any ball played 


No charity affair or do-good pro- 
gram for sissies, the Pop Warner 
League believes in making its 
“midget” football players pay as 
much of their own way as they can. 
In Joe Tomlin’s hometown of Phil- 
adelphia last year, kids, friends and 
fans brought in $110,000—80 per 
cent of the cost of the program. It 
was ample demonstration that the 
boys were learning self-reliance, one 
of the major principles in Tomlin’s 
basic plan. 

Reflecting big-time football down 
to the last detail, the midgets have 
their own clubhouses, go through 
full-fledged skull sessions, are com- 
mitted to full schedules. This year 
there will be midget bowl games in 


Venango’s McCoy, Casey climb into gear 


Coach Thomas crams Pennypack skulls 


New Orleans, San Francisco, Boys’ 
Town and on three college cam- 
puses. Almost 3,000,000 fans al- 
ready sit in their cheering sections, 
follow scores and players avidly. 


Pennypack’s Ritz, Goshow absorb plays 
CONTINUED 
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In play, Pennypacks’ Dick Dahme takes ball around end, as team stops Venangos 
116 








In height of game, halfback 
Herman Von Sydow of ‘Penny- 
packs was kicked in face 

and stomach. Out cold, he 
was revived by coach. By 
evening he was a healthy hero 











Though dazed, Von Sydow responded to his coach’s aid, took his advice and left field B@) 
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As a nation ours is still young, but out of the struggles of our 
heroes—and just plain people—have sprung stories that al- 
ready are considered American legends. Some are true, others 
are tinged with truth, while some no doubt have no basis in 
fact. But does it really matter if there is fascination in their 
retelling? Take these, for example: 


Security by Hoyle 

The young cashier of the Denver bank 
placed his hand on his revolver as three 
unshaven men approached his window. 
Western bankers in this year of 1860 
couldn't afford to take chances with 
strangers. The leader of the three men 
announced that he wanted a loan of 
$5.000—in a hurry. 

“What's your collateral?” the cashier 
asked. The stranger held out an en- 
velope. “My security's in there,” he said. 
“Take a look at it—but don’t give me 
away.” And as the bewildered cashier 
opened the envelope, the visitor ex- 
plained that he was a rancher who had 
come into town for his monthly poker 
game, that the game had gone on all 
night, and that right now there was a 
pot of $20,000 on the table. “I've been 
losing heavy all night,” he finished, 
“but that pot’ll make me break even. 
I need the $5,000 to cover the last raise.” 
Motioning to his companions, he con- 
tinued, “These boys think I'm bluffing 
but go ahead—take a look at my cards.” 

The cashier looked, but he laughed 
at the whole idea. As he started to re- 
turn the envelope, the bank's president 
joined the group and asked to see the 


contents. He immediately rushed to the 
safe, withdrew a bag of 20-dollar bills 
and hurried off with the three men. 
Ten minutes later, the banker re- 
turned with the same bag—and an extra 
$5,000. “Credit this to our interest ac- 
count,” he told the bewildered cashier. 
As the young man turned away, the 
president asked, “John, do you ever 
play poker?” 
“Why, no sir!” stammered the cashier. 
“Thought as much,” his employer re- 
plied. “Always remember that four 
kings and an ace are good any time in 
this bank for a loan—the loan of our 
entire assets, young man!” 


Theft of Honor 

Roger de Brest was conscious of the 
ink which disguised the threadbare 
cuffs of his dinner jacket, of the glances, 
sometimes pitying, sometimes puzzled, 
which were directed at him by his fel- 
low guests, but most of all he noticed 
the quiet solicitude of his hostess, Lucy 
Carew. She never seemed aware of how 
quickly his plate emptied, yet some- 
how a waiter was always at his elbow, 
with more food. 

As Roger de Brest looked about the 
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room, he could not help but contrast 
the splendor which surrounded him 
with his own poor lodgings, and remem- 
ber the time when the name of Roger 
de Brest had meant as much to the 
theater-goers of three continents as 
these other mames meant today—but 
that day was gone and only a faithful 
few, such as Lucy, remembered. De 
Brest straightened his stooped shoulders. 
Old and poor though he was, he could 
take comfort in one thing: his pride. 

Over coffee and liqueurs in the Ii- 
brary, the guests chatted amiably while 
their hostess brought out her prize of 
prizes, a glittering collection of jewels 
and favors. The most outstanding was 
a golden medallion set with clusters of 
rubies, emeralds and diamonds, a gift 
from royalty. As always, the guests ad- 
mired the baubles, passing them from 
hand to hand, while Lucy reminisced. 

It was not until half an hour had 
passed that the disappearance of the 
golden medallion was noticed. Under 
Lucy’s direction, the servants searched 
the room—the entire apartment—fruit- 
lessly. It was obvious to all that some- 
one must have taken the precious thing. 
But who? As one, every eye turned to 
poor Roger de Brest. A guest suggested 
that everyone be searched. 

But at that proposal de Brest rose in 
all his dignity and announced, “Lucy, 
ladies and gentlemen, such a proposal 
is an affront to us all. I can not—I will 
not—allow you to search me!” And, 
bidding good night to his hostess, he left. 

In his own little flat the next morn- 
ing, Roger de Brest stared at the floor. 
His honor was gone, and his pride. He 
knew himself to be innocent, but every- 
one at the party undoubtedly believed 
that he had stolen the medallion. What 
was left, now? Then his doorbell rang. 

It was Lucy Carew. All apologies and 
in flustered haste, she told him how the 
servants had found the medallion be- 
hind a sofa cushion. “And now,” she 
finished, “will you ever be able to for- 
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give me for my suspicions?” 

Gravely, Roger assented. There was 
nothing to forgive. . . . And then Lucy 
asked the question he had been dread- 
ing. “Roger,” she said, “since you were 
innocent, why did you refuse to be 
searched?” 

He hesitated, then replied quietly, “I 
couldn’t be searched. You see—I was a 
thief. In my pockets, wrapped up in 
my handkerchief, I had stowed food 
from your table—food which was to be 
my meal for today.” 


Leaped, then Looked 

A band of Indian fighters, led by 
young Captain Samuel Brady, was 
caught in an ambush in the Ohio 
wilderness one day in 1780. 

In the first fusillade of artows, half of 
Brady's men went down. The remaining 
men fought a losing battle, and Captain 
Brady soon discovered he was the only 
member of his band left standing. In the 
confusion he slid behind some under- 
brush, wriggied to a little clearing and, 
leaping to his feet, ran for his life. 

The Indians soon took up the chase, 
and they were gaining on him when he 
raced through an opening in the under- 
brush and discovered his predicament 


‘had doubled. Before him was a chasm 


yards wide and hundreds of feet deep! 
He paused for a split second, but he 
had no choice. As the first of the In- 
dians sped into the clearing, Captain 
Brady ran the short distance to the 
edge of the precipice and leaped. He 
soared through space, his muscular legs 
still in motion as if he were running on 
air, and landed safely on the other side! 
In 1935, the great Negro athlete, Jesse 
Owens, established a world’s record for 
the running broad jump with a leap of 
26 feet, 814 inches. But the chasm that 
Captain Brady jumped to escape from 
the scalp-hunting Indians almost 170 
years ago actually measured 27 feet— 
ee further than the official 
record which stands today! 
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Are You Being Followed? 


BY DONALD ROBINSON 


The police are always shadowing someone; here’s how it’s done 


® NOT LONG ago, a detective on the 
New York City police force shad- 
owed a big-time racketeer for three 
months and 7,000 miles without 
being spotted once. The detective 
—Lieutenant Walter Casey—fol- 
lowed the racketeer 
all around New 
York, then to Miami, 
over to Havana, 
from there to New 
Orleans, on to Tia 
Juana and back to 
New York. He shad- 
owed him in swank 
hotels and in dingy 
dives, at race tracks 
and in gambling 
joints, learning 
enough about him 
for the police to 
throw a crimp into 
his underworld oper- 
ations. 

To this day, the 
racketeer doesn’t 
know how the police 
got the information 
on him. 

Day and night, throughout 
America, shadowing of this sort is 
now going on. It is a science, and 
the police regard it as one of their 
most valuable weapons. 

F.B.I. Director J. Edgar Hoover 
thinks so, too, for during the probe 





of Judith Coplon’s activities as a 
Russian spy, the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation had as many as 20 
different agents tailing the Justice 

mt analyst at one time. 
By Hoover’s own statement, “It 
was through physical 
surveillance that we 
gathered the evi- 
dence on which to 
arrest her.” 

Today, every law 
enforcement agency 
in the country goes 
in extensively for 
shadowing. Organi- 
zations like the Secret 
Service and the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Nar- 
cotics have . experts 
on their staffs who 
concentrate exclu- 
sively on this work. 
So do the Philadel- 
phia, Chicago and 
Los Angeles police 
departments. The 
New York City Po- 
lice Department 
maintains a special squad just for 
surveillance duties. 

To see how shadowing is done, 
let’s watch the New York City sur- 
veillance squad in action. Captain 
Maguire, reputedly the best in the 
U. S., heads the outfit—known as 








the Safe and Loft Squad because 
it specializes in nabbing safe-crack- 
ers and burglars. Its 40 men are 
constantly being borrowed by other 


Catching criminals right in the 
act of committing a cnme is the 
squad’s principal assignment. 
Whenever a professional crook 
looks as though he is up to some- 
thing, Safe and Loft Squad men 
start shadowing him. 

Captain Maguire and his part- 
ner, Lieutenant Casey, picked up 
the trail of “Monkey Joe” Hirsch, 
the best loft burglar in America, 
one morning in front of Macy’s de- 
partment store. For five solid weeks 
they watched him. They learned 
that he had a sweetheart who 
worked as a cigarette girl in a 
night club. They learned that he 
had a taste for opium which he 
smoked in a diamond-studded pipe. 
They also learned that he was very 
interested in a 26th Street fur loft 
and had “cased” it several times. 

The two detectives stayed on 
“Monkey Joe’s” track until the eve- 
ning he went up a ladder into that 
26th Street fur loft. When he came 
down with 12 fur coats, valued 
at $12,000, they were waiting. 

The squad is also used to track 
down fugitives from justice. Gang- 
ster Charles Green could testify to 
how competent it is at this work. 
Wanted for two murders, Green 
fled New York. 

Week-in and week-out, Casey 
watched Green’s tall, blond wife as 
she went about her business in New 
York. In no way did she hint as to 
her husband’s whereabouts. 

Then, one night, Mrs. Green got 
in her car and drove north. To 
make sure she wasn’t followed, she 


spurted through red lights, wove in 
and out of traffic. Casey, in his own 
car, remained on her trail all the 
way to Binghamton, New York. 
There Mrs. Green boarded a rail- 
road train. Casey got on, too. 

The train took them both to 
Chicago, where Mrs. Green had a 
festive meeting with her husband, 
following which Mr. Green had a 
less joyous one with police. 

The third big use the New York 
police make of the squad is for 
shadowing suspects in murder and 
other important criminal cases. 
That was how they solved the 
Glemby jewel mystery. 

Nine days after this case broke, 
the police were desperate. A drag- 
net had not produced a single real 
clue as to who had robbed Harry 
Glemby, the millionaire perfume 
importer, of 32 pieces of jewelry 
worth $305,100. All the police had 
was a tip that an unknown woman 
named “Smith,” living at a mid- 
town hotel, was mixed up in it. 

Safe and Loft Squad men were 
ordered to shadow her. Through 
the help of the manager, Maguire 
obtained a job at the, hotel as a 
porter. Then he swept and reswept 
the corridor outside the woman’s 
room until she came out. 

The shadowers quickly discov- 
ered that the woman’s real name 
was Buda Godman, that she was 
the former wife of Tell Taylor, the 
composer of “Down By The Old 
Mill Stream,” and, of key signifi- 
cance, that she was in love with a 
man named Sammy Ippolito. 

A tail was placed on Ippolito 
which led to two underworld char- 
acters, the brothers Anthony and 
Joseph Indelicato. Immediately, 
they were shadowed, too, and it 
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was learned that the two brothers 
—they bore the incredible nick- 
names of “Scootch” and “Scoot- 
cha”—vwere trying to peddle stolen 
jewels. Joseph Gralla, a police 
operative, posed as an underworld 
“fence,” and approached Buda 


“I’m looking for good stuff.” 

“We've got it,” she replied. 

A price of $50,000 was agreed 
upon and a rendezvous made. Bu- 
da set out for it, bringing with her 
the Glemby gems. Her trailers were 
busy and, within minutes, she and 
her friends were under arrest. 

There is, of course, a highly 
scientific technique to shadowing. 
A Safe and Loft Squad sleuth 
usually lingers a block or two be- 
hind his subject. Only in con- 
gested areas where there are many 
pedestrians does he move in closer. 
Generally the tailer lingers outside 
when his subject goes into a theater. 
Were he to go inside, he might be 
delayed finding a seat and lose him. 

A good tailer also remains out- 
side when a subject enters a big 
hotel or office building. However, 
if the police are anxious to learn 
whom the subject is visiting, the 
tailer will walk in with him. He'll 
even enter the same elevator. He 
won't get off at the same floor, 
though. He'll ride up to the next 
floor and hurry down the stairs. 

When a subject boards a bus or 
a subway, the tailer goes right 
along with him. He waits until 
everybody else has boarded the 
bus, however, before he gets on. 
That’s to prevent the subject from 
getting off at the last second. 

Generally, tailers work in pairs. 
This allows them to split up in the 
event that a subject goes into a 
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building with more than one exit. 
It also means that one of the tailers 
can remain on guard while the 
other eats, or goes to a rest room. 

When a Safe and Loft Squad 
man is working on a case, he is the 
most ordinary looking man imag- 
inable. He behaves just like any 
other pedestrian, acting like a win- 
dow-shopper or like a man waiting 
for his tardy wife. 

The squad capitalizes here on 
the proven fact that most people 
—even criminals—have no mem- 
ory for faces. 

“Try it yourself,” says Maguire. 
“Look at the men and women you 
see on a street corner, or at the 
people who sit across from you in a 
bus. You won't recognize any of 
them again after two hours.” 

The tailers have a hatful of 
tricks to throw their subjects off. 


Three Safe and Loft Squad men, 


for instance, played very drunk 
while they were watching a mob 
of safe-crackers at work in a Green- 
wich Village warehouse. Grasping 
empty whiskey bottles, they lay 
down on the sidewalk and made 
believe that they had passed out. 
The mob’s look-out man didn’t 
give the “drunken bums” a sec- 
ond thought, and the tailers had 
no trouble at all in catching their 
men. 

Two Safe and Loft Squad men 
went even further than that. Afraid 
that their subject might spot them 
while they sat in their car, one of 
the detectives put on a woman’s 
hat and pretended to be necking 
with the other detective. The plan 
worked wonders and today it’s 
prescribed procedure for car tailers 
«© Carry a woman’s hat with them. 

New members of the Safe and 





HAVE YOU A SHADOW? 


Loft Squad get months of careful 
schooling. Each new man is as- 
signed an experienced partner who 
takes him out on the street and 
demonstrates the fine points. But as 
careful as the training is, Safe and 
Loft Squad men are always meet- 
ing problems not in the book. 

There was the icy night that 
Maguire and another tailer were 
sitting in a parked car waiting for 
a suspect to come out of a saloon. 
After hours of waiting, an elderly 
beat patrolman approached the 
car. “I’ve been watching you 
punks,” he said. “What’re you 
hanging around here for?” 

At just that moment, the suspect 
came out. There was no time to 
waste. Without explaining that he 
was a detective, Maguire turned 
the ignition key and started the 
car. Instantly, he felt a gun pressed 
against the side of his head. 


“One move and I'll blow your 
head off,” the old cop shouted. 

They let the suspect get away. 

Worst of all was what happened 
to two squad men by the name of 
Derosa and Sallie who were shad- 





Iry it some time and find out. 
Follow a friend (or even your wife) 
and see how long it takes before 
you're spotted, using these tips from 
the surveillance specialists of the New 
York City Police Department: 

1. Memorize the clothes your sub- 
ject is wearing. It is very easy to 
confuse backs in a crowd. 

2. Keep your eyes on your subject 
at all times. One second’s lapse can 
mean losing him. 

5. Stay at least a block behind 
your subject. Only in congested 





ARE YOU A GOOD SHADOW? 


owing the gangster “Dutch” 
Schultz years ago. They were sit- 
ting on a park bench across from 
the luxurious Fifth Avenue apart- 
ment house in which Schultz lived 
when a girl in his mob spotted 
them. She did not recognize them 
as detectives and she told Schultz 
that gunmen of a rival gang were 
laying for him. 

Immediately, Schultz and a half- 
dozen of his men rushed out of 
the apartment house, crossed Fifth 
Avenue, and cut loose with auto- 
matics and tommy guns. The de- 
tectives had to return the fire, and 
soon there were dead and wounded 
all over Fifth Avenue. Arrested for 
his part in the shooting fray, 
Schultz was later released. 

“That'll teach you to keep your 
men off my tail,” he sneered at 
the New York City police. 

What he didn’t know was that 
there was a tail on him again at 
that very moment. 

As Maguire says, “A good tailer 
can tail anyone, anywhere, any 
time.” 


Are you being followed? se 





areas should you move in closer. 

4. If your subject pauses along the 
street, you pause, too. While waiting, 
pretend you're window-shopping. 

5. If your subject boards a bus or 
a subway, follow right along with 
him. Be sure to bury your face 
behind a newspaper, though. 

6. If your subject goes into a build- 
ing with more than one entrance, 
cover the one you think he’s most 
likely to come out of. 

7. And remember—dress inconspic- 
uously—and, above, all, act naturally. 
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Pictures by Joe Covello 


One of the funniest men in television goes into his act 


® THE PAN ON THE opposite page 
belongs to the little man in the 
baggy trousers at the top of this 
page. The little man—-six feet tall, 
185 pounds—is Sid Caesar, an ex- 
saxophone player for Charlie Spi- 
vak. He is 27, and he hasn’t done 
a serious day’s work since he left 
the Coast Guard. 

Trouble with Mr. Caesar is that 
while he was in the Coast Guard 
he appeared in a show called “Tars 
and Spars.” He was funny in that 
show. When the show was made 
into a movie, he was very funny 
in the movie. After the movie, he 
was in a Broadway show called 
“Make Mine Manhattan.” He was 
very funny in that, too. 

Now, Mr. Caesar has been star 
of NBC’s two-and-a-half-hour Sat- 
urday night television extravaganza, 
“Your Show of Shows.” And he has 


been very, very funny in it. 

What makes Caesar funny? Peo- 
ple. By being all kinds of people 
in all kinds of trouble, Caesar 
tickles the mass funny-bone as few 
have ever done before—as very few 
indeed have done on television. 

As a TV star, Mr. Caesar needs 
lots of material to be funny, so 
much that it takes him and four 
writers named Tolkin, Leibman, 
Kallen and Brooks to turn out a 
script that goes like this: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, did you 
ever try to fall asleep with some- 
thing on your mind? It may be a 
little thing—like a little quarrel 
with your wife. Or it may be a big 
thing—like a big quarrel with your 
wife. I'd like to show you a typical 
husband just as such a quarrel is 
coming to an end, and he is about 
to retire for the night. . .” 
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We Fished a Hurricane 


BY GORDON LEWIS 





It took an incurable fisherman—tike the author—to explode 
one of the sturdiest myths of the Izaak Walton league 


@ in My MANY years of following 
the fish, I’ve heard just about every 
“must,” “must not,” taboo and out- 
right superstition that comes to a 
fisherman’s ears. “Conditions” have 
to be exactly right, thus and so. On 
Lake Echo—your pet—an east 
wind wrecks your chances. On the 
Atlantic, stripers won’t hit on an 
incoming (outgoing) tide. A full 
moon means the fish slumber in 
daytime, feed at night. An ap- 
proaching storm—if you’re on the 
Florida Keys—clearly foretells, of 
course, that the fish will head for 
the safety of deep waters. 

And it has all added up to a 
single obvious formula for guar- 
anteed results—that there isn’t any. 

That’s why, last fall, I was lying 
in wait for that hurricane. I 
couldn’t imagine worse conditions 
for taking a fish than Nature’s 
rampage when it starts flattening 
the land and ripping the sea apart 


with a swirling hurricane. 
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On Saturday morning, it was 
definitely established that the tiny 
whirl that had started Thursday, 
south of Cuba, was now roaring 
up out of the Caribbean, a full 
grown hurricane that would hit or 
pass near Key West late that after- 
noon. I began to get tackle ready. 

My destination was a bridge up 
the Overseas Highway I felt to 
have more than its quota of fish. I 
wanted to be fair about this experi- 
ment—as fair to myself as to the 
scoffers whose howls of derision I 
could already hear. The afternoon 
before at this bridge, my wife and 
I had hooked three tarpon and had 
brought home a small assortment 
of mangrove snapper, muttonfish, 
yellowtail and two barracuda. The 
fish had certainly been there before 
the storm. I was betting they hadn’t 
gone too far away. 

By two o'clock, with great secre- 
tiveness, I had loaded the car with 
rods, light and heavy, tackle box, 








gaff and bait. The mistake was 
made when I went back for a 
camera. My wife caught me, and 
I had a companion. 

By now the hammering in Key 
West of anxious shopkeepers and 
homeowners boarding up windows 
sounded like a rush job in a ship- 
yard. The wind was getting to the 
final gusty stages—dead flat calm, 
broken by savage pushes of air that 
bent the palms low and whipped 
rain bullets in the face. 

Twenty miles up the highway the 
car began to bolt as great gushes 
of wind rushed at us from the flat 
expanses of mangrove island and 
endless reaches of water. Ahead, 
deep blue steel clouds glowered 
against the white of the bridges. 

Just after passing Pirate’s Cove, 
we almost turned back. A huge 


curtain of rain swayed grotesquely 
down the road—not falling 


rain, 
but rain that looked like steel sheets 
placed in layers, moving horizontal- 
ly in smoking gloom. It wasn’t until 
we approached Niles Channel that 
light showed hopefully through the 
massed blackness of cloud and rain. 

My photographer pointed excit- 
edly to the water in the lee of the 
road at our end of the bridge. It 
had a definite blueness in contrast 
to the churning spew tumbling un- 
der the bridge from the sea and 
there, obviously feeding, rolled 
three porpoises. These avaricious 
fish-eaters, at least, had come in 
from the sea instead of heading 
for deep water. And—they were 
feeding! 

I was almost knocked down by 
the wind as I stepped from the car. 
Our usual fishing spot was half way 
across the two-mile bridge. After 
a hundred yards of rough going, 


beating against the fierce wind and 
cascades of water, I had to turn 
back. Less than 20 feet from the 
car I realized my wife was again 
pointing to the quieter, bluer water 
that lay at the base of the bridge’s 
ramp. And there, calmly rolling 
and feather'ng just inside the color 
line drawn by the marl-shot water 
surging in from the sea, was a good 
hundred-pound tarpon! 

I half slid down the ramp as 
a new whine in the air told us 
the storm was rising in intensity. 
From under the bridge arches, 
great tubular plumes of spray shat 
through in widening funnels. Had 
I seen my photographer bowled off 
her feet as she stepped out of the 
car, camera hurtling over the ramp 
and instantly vanishing, fishing 
would have ended then and there. 
Instead, my eyes were riveted on 
two small tarpon rolling directly 
in front of me. 

Hopefully, I put my casting rod 
into action and on the third toss 
of the redhead plug, the little reel 
screamed as the tarpon went into 
the air, plug flying too loosely at 
his jaw. He quickly accredited him- 
self as one of those special thorough- 
breds with all the tricks that place 
the silver king at the top of the 
gamefish list—mine, anyway. 

There was a strange magnifi- 
cence of battle as this twisting 
fighter leaped for his freedom with 
a fury matching the storm around 
him. Twice he walked the water 
on his tail, great gills distended. 
Then a sudden dive and a long 
sulk, only to come to the surface 
flailing away desperately to shake 
himself free. All this was in a rain- 
smeared murk that had now be- 
come a roaring madness in our ears. 
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The tarpon was weakening now, 
but not enough to risk a slap 
against the side of the abutment, 
which would probably have meant 
his freedom. As his silvery side 
turned in acknowledgment of de- 
feat, he appeared to weigh about 
30 pounds, and I got as steady as 
possible a foothold on the slippery 
marl. Luck was with me and he 
rolled to the surface just as the 
gaff was lowered. 

It has long been my custom to 
release tarpon after they turn over, 
but I decided this little fighting 
fellow here at my feet was going 
back to Key West with me—as 
clinching evidence. 

I hadn’t heard my photographer 
come down the bank but there she 
was, some six feet away, a tri- 
umphant smile on her face. Then 
I saw she had had a strike on her 
little casting rod, mullet-baited, the 
fish hitting, she said later, almost 
before her line reached bottom. In 
came a three-pound yellowtail. 

I started to bait the heavy rod 
with mullet. Another tarpon was 
showing, 40 feet out. 

But now it was growing awe- 
somely darker, the huge spewing 
plumes of water bulging larger un- 
der the bridge arches, and there 
was a distinct banging of the wind, 
like slamming doors, that previous 
experience in hurricanes told me the 
height of the storm would soon be 
reached. I yelled into the wind that 
it was time to leave. 

After all, we weren’t there to get 
a load of fish, but to try to deter- 
mine what happened to fish when 
their “homes” were thrown into a 
final disorder. And we had learned 
that both game, and sport or food 
fish, will strike in a hurricane! 88 
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@ wy FAvorrre tales are natural- 
ly about the theater. But the les- 
son in this particular one goes far 
beyond footlights and greasepaint. 
It’s about success, any kind, in 
any field. And if you would like 
to know the one sure way of at- 
taining it, just make sure you read 
this little story to the end. 

It was opening night on Broad- 
way. When the curtain went up 
on a brand-new musical comedy, 
28-year-old Alan Jay Lerner held 
his breath. He had written the 
book and lyrics. 

Although Lerner was a born 
New Yorker, there were probably 
few people in the audience who 
knew anything about him. He had 
graduated from Harvard in 1940 
and gone immediately into radio. 
During the next two years he 
wrote the staggering number of 
500 radio shows, which meant 
that he often had to meet dead- 
lines on as many as eight pro- 
grams a week. Some of these in- 
cluded the Hildegarde Show, 
Philco Hall of Fame and Victor 
Borge’s material. 

After this feat, which Lerner 
today passes off as “good disci- 
pline,” he formed a team in 1942 





TAKE A LESSON FROM 


(scar Hammerstein If 


As told to Mary Cremmen 


with musical Frederick Loewe and, 
for the next year, he slaved over the 
book and lyrics of their first play to- 
gether entitled, “Life of the Party.” 

It was no sooner called a flop than 
Lerner went to work on their next 
idea, later labelled, “What’s Up?” It 
finally reached the professional stage, 
but that’s about all. 

The following year the team broke 
out with still another called “Day Be- 
fore Spring.” This had a fair run, but, 
while it was still in rehearsal, Lerner 
had on paper the synopsis for a whole 
new show. 

This time he wanted a play with a 
Scottish background. He started the 
same old, unrewarding struggle again 
and kept to it until he came up with 
a story about an unusual Scottish vil- 
lage—one that had vanished mysteri- 
ously centuries ago but which reap- 
pears for a single day every hundred 
years. Just as the village comes to life 
one morning in the spring of 1946, 
after its customary century of sleep, 
Lerner has two American hunters un- 
wittingly arrive in its ancient market 
place. 

After Lerner added lyrics to Loewe’s 
music, they were ready with their 
fourth show in four years. This time 
there were try-out performances in 


Boston, New Haven and Philadelphia. 
Anyone connected with this business 
appreciates what those pre-Broadway 
runs meant. After every evening per- 
formance when the audience went 
home to bed, Lerner and everyone 
else connected with the show rolled up 
their sleeves. Conferences went on 
until four a.m., and often ended with 
the decision that Lerner had to write 
an entirely new scene before the next 
rehearsal at 11 a.m. 

The night of nights came at long 
last. “Brigadoon” opened on Broad- 
way—and Alan Lerner held his breath. 
You undoubtedly know that the show 
was a sensation and, right after the 
final curtain, Alan rushed to make a 
long-distance call to his father who 
was in Florida. 

I'll never forget how Mr. Lerner, 
Sr., returned from the phone to his 
card game and announced to his 
friends around the table the great news 
Alan had just told him. 

Everyone was delighted. There was 
silence for a second or two and then 
one of the men shook his head in ad- 
miration and said, “That boy of yours 
is certainly lucky!” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Lerner quietly. “It's 
a funny thing about Alan, the harder 
he works the luckier he gets.” S88 
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Two young newlyweds from Maine 
stretch $150 into five wonderful 
days of fun and excitement on a... 


EMO 


BY ROBERT MILLER 
Pictures by Peter Winkler 











@ NEW YORK IS A WONDERFUL City to 
visit, full of gay things to do and exciting 
places to see. For a honeymoon it’s even 
more than wonderful—it’s something 
very, very special. 

Despite the lure of its lights and laugh- 
ter, however, most newlywed couples 
have pegged New York as a luxury 
they can’t afford. But Biff and Betty 
Shalek (right, at Times Square) were 
two youngsters who simply refused to be 
frightened away. 

Biff and Betty were students at the 
University of Maine when they met and 
fell in love; just before Biff graduated, 
they were married. With both a honey- 
moon in New York and a budget of $150 
in mind, Betty wrote to the Hotel Asso- 
ciation of New York City asking for 
advice. Her reply was a letter chocked 
full of helpful hints and suggestions. 

Here, as a guide for those now plan- 
ning their honeymoon, PacEANT itemizes 
in pictures and prices the story of Biff 
and Betty’s honeymoon: five wonderful 
days that were very short on finances— 
but véry long on fun. 

















Room and Board 


Biff and Betty had their pick of 
several well-known hotels within 
their price range: The New York- 
er, The Hotel Statler and The 
Paramount were among those they 
thought about in Maine. For a 
while they even considered the 
Waldorf—a room for two is just 
$12—but finally decided on the 
centrally-located Paramount, where 
they had a large double room with 
private bath for only $7 a day. 

For breakfasts Biff and Betty ran 
the gamut of thrift from a $1.10 
snack at the Automat to a $2.50 
affair in their hotel room (above). 

Lunches, of course, had to fit 
neatly into their sight-seeing sched- 
ules, but with careful planning the 
Shaleks always managed to be near 
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a picturesque restaurant when the 
clock struck 12. All told, their 
lunches at Cordon Bleu, Sweet's, 
the Central Park Zoo Restaurant, 
the East India Curry Shop and 
Toffenetti’s cost $17.60. 

Dinners were really a problem, 
for in a city famous for its wonder- 
ful restaurants Biff and Betty in- 
sisted both on sampling the best 
and on staying within their budget. 
Sardi’s, Ahmah’s Armenian Restau- 
rant and Billy Rose’s Diamond 
Horseshoe were a few of their 
choices that helped solve the prob- 
lem. During their entire five days 
Biff and Betty were able to cover 
all their eating expenses, at many 
of New York’s finest restaurants, 
for only $61.70. 











Practically Free 


The Shaleks’ days were a 
continual round of sight-sec- 
ing—gaping at the famous 
places they'd always heard 
so much about: trips to 
Coney Island, the Statue of 
Liberty and Greenwich Vil- 
lage were tops on their list. 
Biff and Betty visited every 
Ffandmark in New York 
(well, nearly every one) for 
a grande investment of only 
$17.30, receiving in return 
a million-dollar dividend in 
gaicty, fun—and souvenirs. 
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The Shaleks pay their respects to Miss Liberty 





Lunch at the Automat, romance at the Planetarium—and a sleepy subway-ride home 


CONTINUED 
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Absolutely Free 


New York, of course, is 
brimming with things to do 
that are absolutely free. Biff 
and Betty made good use of 
the opportunity by visiting 
the museums, art galleries, 
Grant’s Tomb, Radio City, 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral on 
Fifth Avenue (left). Natu- 
rally Betty had to devote a 
few hours to window 
ping, while Biff, already 
playing the part of the 
dutiful husband, tagged pa- 
tiently along, counting his 
pennies. 


Fifth Avenue’s windows, fun at RCA’s TV exhibit, and a touch of home—all for free 
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A chat with Maine’s Rudy Vallee; the theatre; a luscious dinner—and memories 


The Big Splurge 


A honeymoon isn’t complete aside $25. On their very last night 
without a romantic sprinkling of they splurged a full $5 on a hansom 
theater and dancing, and with this cab ride through Central Park and 
in mind Biff and Betty had tucked moonlight. ae 








My Friend Masha 


BY OLGA ILYIN 


For her, there were precious moments even amid agonies of war 


@ “AND YOU CAN IM- 
AGINE my horror 
when they pushed me 
into that car! I, the 
only woman prisoner 
among those terrify- 
ing men...” 

Sitting across from 
me on the chintz 
sofa in my San Fran- 
cisco living room, 

Masha is telling me 
of a prisoners’ train 
standing somewhere 
in the middle of an 
Asiatic desert; of a 
freezing winter night ; 
of a ragged emaci- 
ated Masha, one of a 
crowd of prisoners 
beginning the long 
ride to exile in Turkestan. 

“It is dark inside the car,” she 
says, “the windows boarded up— 
the only light, a candle stuck in a 
bottle. And all the cadaverous- 
looking, bearded men, about 20 of 
them, just from prison, begin fight- 
ing furiously for seats. Dishevelled, 
ragged, filthy.” 

As she speaks, Masha presses her 
clasped hands to the pearls on her 
bosom. She has beautiful, smooth 
hands, small for her great height 


and large frame. The pearls and 
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the heavy rings on 
her fingers are all 
that remain of her 
fabulous wealth; no 
more  white-colon- 
naded Moscow man- 
sion with its marble 
ballroom, ancestral 
portrait gallery and 
library of rare books 
where in brilliant 
gatherings the deep 
problems of life used 
to be discussed and 
where poetry used to 
be read aloud in four 
languages. 
Masha came to 
America after the 
last war. She had fled 
from the Soviets, was 
a prisoner under the Germans, later 
escaped from Germany into France, 
and finally came here. Now, her 
hair is graying above her full fore- 
head, and two deep lines over the 
bridge of her nose look like two 
dramatic exclamation marks as she 
tells me her terrifying story. 

“Do you realize what it meant to 
find oneself in the company of 20 
criminals, with a whole night’s 
journey ahead? It was bad enough, 
suffocating for months and months 
in crowded women’s-prison wards, 








but now!” The memory causes her 
rich, powerful voice to vibrate with 
anxiety. But then she becomes 
solemn as she continues: “Always 
in the most desperate moments I 
turn to prayer. I reach upward and 
I cry out to God: ‘Help me!’” Ma- 
sha raises beseeching eyes to the ceil- 
ing, but abruptly interrupts herself. 

“He always does. He has never 
failed me. 

“So I pray and immediately the 
thought comes to me that I must 
make friends with those half-crazed 
men quickly, somehow kindle a 
human spark in them. 

“Then I remember: my pound of 
tobacco! 

“I wait for a moment when most 
of them have settled down and 
there is less noise. Then I take a 
deep breath, so my voice can be 
heard above the rumble of the 
train, and call out: 

“Friends! All of us are brothers 
in misfortune!’ At once they turn 
to look at me with a what-on-earth 
expression and fall silent.” 

Of course, they would fall silent. 
Even as a prisoner, ragged, swaying 
on her feet with exhaustion, Masha 
must have spoken to them as a 
queen to her subjects whom she 
really considered her friends. And 
for that reason the prisoners must 
have seen in her a real queen. 
““What can we do to make this 
journey less hard for ourselves” I 
ask them. ‘How about having a 
smoke? Look, here I have a whole 
pound of tobacco which I wish to 
share with you.’ 

““My dear, if you only could have 
seen the transformation! They all 
jumped from their seats, crowded 
around me. The childish eagerness 
that lit the awful faces, these emaci- 


ated trembling hands into which I 
poured the tobacco! The human 
spark was not only kindled, it was 
flaming. 

“One of the men, a tall young 
fellow with a crooked nose—a ter- 
rifying specimen—appeared to be 
the leader, and he shouted to the 
others: ‘Clear off that bench for 
the lady so she can stretch out and 
sleep the night, and shut your 
filthy mouths from now on, all 
of you.’ And so that evening there 
were clouds of smoke in the car and 
general polite conversation.” 

Masha lights a cigarette and, 
looking into the smoke, comments 
in a relaxed tone of voice, “And 
how many, many beautiful mem- 
ories like this one shine for me like 
stars out of the darkness of those 
dreadful years.” 


MASHA WAS BROUGHT UP on 
Beethoven, Tolstoy, Shakespeare 
and the Moscow Art Theatre; on 
an idealistic faith in some sacred 
purpose for which God had created 
man. At 20, a short time before 
World War I she met a young 
scientist at a party. She married 
him and lived in Moscow, pam- 
pered, admired, adored. 

When the first Revolution came, 
she waved a Red banner, excited. 
Oh, for more social justice in the 
world! Then things went wrong. 
With Bolshevism came confisca- 
tions, arrests, starvation. Masha and 
her husband lost all their posses- 
sions and lived crowded into one 
corner of their former home. Then, 
as the first morbid stage of Bol- 
shevism was succeeded by the New 
Economic Policy and life for the 
next few years became more bear- 
able, she began to translate poetry 
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for the Government Publishing 
House from and into all the lan- 
guages she knew. As usual she put 
all she had into it. 

Then came the 1930’s and Sta- 
lin: purges and persecutions. One 
stricken year after another slid into 
dark, murky graves. Masha’s hus- 
band was arrested, freed, arrested 
again and again. After he was taken 
away the 12th and last time—never 
to return—they came for her, too. 

She was taken on a freezing win- 
ter morning, to a dungeon in the 
depths of Asia. The prison was so 
crowded there was no room for any 
more and Masha, with a party of 
some 30 women, had to sit all day 
on the snow in the prison yard. It 
was night when others, a group of 
dark, staggering shadows, were 
herded out to be moved to concen- 
tration camps, and Masha’s party 
admitted to the inside. 

It was a dismal place. As the 
door of the ward was opened, steam 
and stench flew in their faces; there 
were desperate shouts of a hundred 
women who were crowded into 
space intended for 50. They stood 
shoulder to shoulder—victims of the 
latest Communist purge in one cor- 
ner; non-party women in another; 
harlots, criminals, teachers, artists, 
students, actresses. Those who 
fainted still remained standing. The 
air was unbreathable; snowflakes 
drifted through the barred win- 
dows, kept open, and settled on 
faces and shoulders, but still there 
was in the atmosphere nothing fit 
to breathe. 

Masha felt something must be 
done. Perhaps she could help? She 
prayed desperately, reaching up- 
ward, grasping. And then it came 
to her. Decisively she pushed her 
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way to the matron, “I shall tell 
them stories! Will they listen?” 

The matron called out to the 
women to be quiet. “This comrade 
here, Marie Corbin, can tell you 
stories. If you are ready to listen 
prove it by full silence.” 

Instantly there was a dead quiet 
in the place of bedlam. The matron 
went on: “But Marie Corbin is 
just as starved and weak as we all 
are. Her voice can hardly carry. 
At the slightest noise the story-tell- 
ing will be stopped.” 

And so, perched on a box, Masha 
talked for several hours. She talked 
the next day and the next, and for 
the rest of her stay in that prison. 
Flaubert, Dickens, Somerset Maug- 
ham, Jack London, passed in re- 
view. 

The guards, amazed at the quiet, 
peeped in and pretended to fuss 
with the door in order to catch 
some of the story. The terrible 
threat—“There will be no stories 
today”—put a stop to the wildest 
outbursts. Once, when Masha’s vo- 
cal chords gave out, a lump of sugar 
was passed to her from hand to 
hand, a rare treasure, even though 
it had been in many mouths, and 
one of the harlots cried out: “It’s 
from me, my last one! It’s for your 
throat—to thank you!” 

It was from this prison that 
Masha was sent into exile—and 
later transferred to a small western 
town which the Germans first oc- 
cupied, then surrendered. But 
through all the agony of being 
tossed between the Reds and the 
Nazis, daily facing execution, under 
bombardment, through it all there 
were “those precious moments 
which like stars lighted the dark- 
ness.” 








MY FRIEND MASHA 


“What is it that helped you most 
in the desperate times?” I ask her. 
“Was it your imagination? Or your 
generosity? Was there some basic 
principle to which you held?” 

“Generosity? Heavens, no! I 
simply acted on the spur of the 
moment.” Then, as she leans back 
and gazes into the smoke of her 
cigarette, her eyes become dim and 
distant. Slowly, she says, “And yet 
perhaps there was a certain basic 
principle to which I adhered . . . it 
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is as if with one hand I tried to 
catch at a higher power”’—and 
again Masha raises one hand high 
over her head and with a forceful 
movement stretches the other one 
toward me—‘“and with the other 
give all I had in me to give. It was 
the one thing that always worked.” 
Then, with a shrug, “After all, if 
you ask God for something you 
must clear out whatever stock you 
yourself have so as to make room 
for what is coming.” as 


POINTERS FROM THE PULPIT 





Mrs. Dorothea Jipson of 
Rockland, Maine, is some- 
thing new under the sun .. . 


The Fuller 


@ LITTLE OVER TWO YEARS AGO, A. 
Howard Fuller, boss of the Fuller 
Brush Company, put a bright 
brand-new idea out on the roads 
for a test run. Teamed with Dag- 
gett & Ramsdell, manufacturers of 
beauty preparations, Fuller sent 500 
young women into New England 
with a line of daintily got-up cos- 
metics, daintily named Débutante. 
The Fullerettes did well. Today, 
there are more than 7,000 from 
coast to coast. 

Mrs. Dorothea Jipson of Rock- 
land, Maine, has a typical rural 
route (left). In business for herself, 
like all Fuller dealers, she buys from 
the company at wholesale, sells at 
retail. If she works consistently she 
will net between two and three dol- 
lars an hour. In tribute to ladies 
like Mrs. Jipson, Columbia Pictures 
recently put comedienne Lucille 
Ball (star of CBS’ “My Favorite 
Husband”) in a movie called “The 
Fuller Brush Girl.” It puts Fuller 
girls like Dorothea Jipson on the 


map. 


Pictures by Kosti Ruohomaa and Frances Reiss 
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Lucille Ball shows husband Desi Arnaz 
how she sells from Fuller catalogue 


Dorothea takes business where she finds it. Here she demonstrates her perfume 
CONTINUED 
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Ralph and Billy Johnston sniff hand 
cream as Dorothea sells their mother 
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Housewives find Fuller Beauty Girl saves 
the trouble of going to town 
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Arriving at Stickney Corner, Dorothea stops at Ed Jones’ store to chat with boys 
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While Mrs. Hurme tries out nail 
Mr. Hurme ap — decides Rides 
may be eotnethieg to all this foolishness 
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| Played Doctor 


BY JAY ELLIS RANSOM 


Five days by dog sled from the nearest hospital, this lay- 
man had to contend with TB, VD and Medicine Man Moses 


@ if THERE'S ONE THING a hun- 
dred million Americans want, and 
quickly, it’s the services of a com- 
petent doctor. When sickness strikes 
in the darkness of a nursery, there 
is no rest for the telephone com- 
pany until Doctor Somebody-or- 
Other gets there. If no physician 
is available, we bundle young Jun- 
ior into warm clothes and rush 
him to the nearest hospital. 

But for a few moments Id like 
you to stop to consider what you 
would do, as others are doing to- 
day, if you were homesteading in 
a log cabin on the Yukon River of 
central Alaska, five days by dog 


team from the nearest hospital— 
where you, a mere layman, might 
be the doctor, dentist and psy- 
chiatrist for a primitive Indian 
community where only the medi- 
cine man rules supreme. 

For four years I was such a lay- 
man. To further private researches 
in anthropology, I went into the 
Alaskan Indian Service on gradu- 
ation from college. All my training 
in medicine and first aid I received 
in the Boy Scouts of America. 

When my bride and I arrived at 
our first post, I noticed a white 
curtained cabinet, ceiling tall and 
four feet wide. Drawing aside the 








veil, I stepped back, appalled. 
“Holy pharmaceutics!” I gasped. 
“Look at this drug store!” 

Days later when I had listed 


everything, I found more than a 


thousand different varieties of 
drugs, ranging from all the com- 
moner brands to the arsphenamines 
for the treatment and cure of syph- 
ilis—my wife shuddered at these— 
and morphine and opium for God 
knows what. There was a quart of 
ergot—for childbirth, I supposed. 
Five gallons of ether—enough to 
asphyxiate the total population of 
my 100,000 square mile domain— 
stood about in quart cans. Cough 
syrup came in gallon tins and con- 
tained opium! One greasy five- 
gallon can was filled with the 
awfullest stench of all—rancid cod- 
liver oil. I fed it to children on 
the post, and they cried for more. 

There was no pharmacopoeia to 
explain the use of this confusing 
array of obscure chemicals. Finally, 
one day I found an old edition of 


the Merck Manual tucked away in 
the attic. Now if ever a tome were 
written to teach the layman medi- 
cine, the Merck Manual is not it. 
It is strictly a reference book for 
physicians. Absorbing that out-of- 
date book took the whole four years 
I operated as doctor-without-port- 
folio. I learned to read it by a 
unique process of elimination. To- 
day, a newer edition holds an hon- 
ored place in my library. 

The day we landed, Feodor 
walked in. Taking off his sweat- 
encrusted shirt he pressed his left 
side. “Hear that!” he grunted. The 
ribs ground and Poet ong whe of 
them. “TI fell across a box of freight. 
Maybe you fix, huh?” 

From east to west, I plastered 
two square feet of adhesive tape 
around him so he could scarcely 
breathe. Every four days thereafter 
he was back for a re-tape job. Why, 
I'll never know, unless he simply 
ripped the stuff off as an excuse to 
get more attention. Or maybe he 
just itched. Anyway, I had thou- 
sands of yards of tape. 


The following day, Feodor’s 
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brother came in with an aching 
molar. I’d never plumbed the 
depths of a cavity before, and this 
one was a honey. I picked up the 
tooth pullers. It looked like nothing 
so much as a shiny, left-handed 
pair of pliers. 

“This is going to hurt plenty,” I 
warned him. 

Impassively, he opened his 
mouth. He was a braver man than 
I. Even today, the memory of 
pulling rotten teeth without anes- 
thetic gives me shivers. 

Thousands of you who read this 
have never seen a labor room in a 
modern hospital. Clean, white, 


aseptic, such rooms are as opposite 
as the poles from the filthy, dirt- 
layered pallets on which average 
Indian women bear their babies. 
Shortly after our arrival, young 
Tatiana had her first son. Sixteen 


years old and married three 
months, she accepted the inevitable 
with stoicism. I recalled with 
amusement what a doctor told me 
about a similar town. “You never 
know how long it'll take for a 
woman’s first baby to be born, but 
you always know the second takes 
nine months!” 

When the midwife came to get 
me to deliver Tatiana’s baby, 1 put 
my foot down. “Positively not,” I 
said emphaiically. “You women 
have been delivering babies for 
thousands of years. I haven’t the 
faintest idea how to go about it. 
That will continue to be your job, 
thank God.” 

I learned I didn’t have to worry 
much about the Indian mothers. 
Their hours of labor were astonish- 
ingly short. But because of the ever 
present danger from infection with 
gonorrhea—a common disease 





among the natives of Alaska—l 
attended the final stages of each 
birth to drop one per cent silver 
nitrate into the infant’s eyes. Ever 
try to pry open a new-born baby’s 
eyelids? It takes two strong men 
and a mule! 

The day we transferred to a new 
post, a baby was born. An hour 
after I'd medicated the tiny eyes, 
the mother sent the midwife after 
me, and when I stared down into 
the red, inflamed face, I was horri- 
fied. A recheck of the pencil- 
smudged bottle left by the former 
teacher showed me that the silver 
nitrate was 10—not 1.0 per cent. 
I didn’t know what to do. Then, 
figuring that what was good for the 
intestines was equally good for the 
eyes, I grabbed an open tin of 
condensed milk from the table and 
poured it into the tiny, screwed-up 
eyes, forcing the lids apart as best 
I could. At a strength of 10 per 
cent, silver nitrate is like lye. For 
days I was afraid the baby was 
blinded, but the milk treatment 
worked, I guess. He got well. 

During the three-and-a-half 
years of my coincidental practice, 
TB took a steady, grim toll. 

Tuberculosis is one of the oldest 
diseases afflicting mankind, ranking 
in severity with such incapacitating 
and lethal diseases as heart trouble, 
cancer and diabetes. Treatment for 
the pulmonary variety so common 
among Alaskan natives should have 
included several years of bed rest 
plus a well-balanced diet. Neither 
of these could be obtained except 
by the rare Indian who secured a 
bed in one of the hopelessly inade- 
quate sanitariums of the north. Sev- 
enty-eight per cent of my villagers 
coughed blood! Nothing was being 
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done toward helping them. 

The first winter when the great 
midwinter potlatching took place 
between Christmas and New Year’s, 
16-year-old Sara got up from the 
bed, where I’d sent her three 
months previously, to attend the 
nightly dances. “How can I stay 
in bed?” she asked, mutinously, 
when I warned her about her lungs. 
“All the other girls dance. I want 
to dance, too.” 

On New Year’s Eve, the entire 
village joyously waited for the mo- 
ment when the men would dash 
out into the 50-degrees-below-zero 
night to shoot off their rifles. The 
dance hall was aflash with color 
and whirling with the music of a 
banjo-fiddle-guitar combo when 
Sara’s lungs literally exploded. 
Hemorrhaging violently between 
wracking spasms of coughing, she 
spattered the snowy trail with red 
back to her mother’s cabin. 

“You must stay in bed now, 
Sara,” I said as kindly as I could 
while I showed her mother what 
to do. Her big, dark eyes looked up 
at me, no longer mutinous in their 
tragic fear. 

“Will I die, too?” she whispered. 
“TI don’t want to die.” 

“Don’t worry, Sara. Rest and 
sleep all you can .. .” 

I chartered the next mail plane 
to take Sara to the mission sani- 
tarium at Fort Yukon, more to pro- 
tect her brothers and sisters than 
for any chance of cure. There was 
no use sending her to the govern- 
ment hospital at Tanana because 
the doctor had told me, almost 
pleadingly: “Don’t send your last- 
gasp TB patients to clutter up my 
wards. I don’t want the Indians to 
think my hospital is a passport to 


the Happy Hunting Grounds.” 

We never saw her again. The 
spring mail boat brought her moth- 
er only a pitiful little bag of disin- 
fected clothing. 

There were many deaths from 
the dread white plague. Laura 
George, a young mother of 33, 
gasped out the last two years of her 
life in a tent pitched behind her 
husband’s log cabin. The night 
after Laura was buried, her hus- 
band held a big celebration—a 
regular potlatch. The bereaved 
went in hock to the trader for 
groceries and drinks for the entire 
village. He promised the orchestra 
whiskey, and to their lusty rhythm 
we danced the round of the mid- 
night sun. It was the custom. “They 
have the right idea,” I said to my 
wife, “since death is inevitable. 


Give the deceased a joyous send- 
off to fool the evil spirits lurking 


out there in the bush.” If there 
were any tears, they -were shed in 
silence. I never saw any, then, nor 
at any time. 

Public health measures can re- 
duce the incidence of this disease, 
but among the Indians there was 
precious little I could do for them. 
They had never heard of such ele- 
mentary conveniences as our old- 
fashioned out-houses—they used 
the wild bush adjacent to the vil- 
lage—or of sanitation, or of the 
danger of crowding several families 
into one grossly overheated cabin. 
Death to their naive minds was as 
simple and natural a thing as birth. 

At the time Columbus discovered 
America, doctors have estimated 
that there was virtually no venereal 
disease on this continent. Or, if it 
existed, it was extremely mild. But 
once fire-water and renegade out- 
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laws began ravaging the primitive 
wilderness peoples, syphilis and 
gonorrhea spread rapidly. 

I learned the reason for the 
superabundance of arsphenamines 
in my dispensary from the visiting 
nurse. “Two years ago,” she ex- 
plained, “these people held a pot- 
latch with several other villages. 
For a month they drank the traders’ 
whiskey until they ran out of furs 
to pay for it. They traded around 
each other’s wives and daughters. 
Then, when they got back home, 
nearly every one of them, including 
the children, came down with 
venereal disease. I spent two 
months treating them.” 

I understood, then, why Joseph’s 
wife had born two babies dead, and 
a third blind and deformed. Her 
first two boys were imbeciles. She 
herself suffered from ali kinds of 
female disorders, and when her 
husband finally died of paresis, I 
thanked her unlucky stars for her. 

One of the Joseph boys, age 
about four, brought me my worst 
case of burn to treat. While out in 
a summer fish camp, he escaped his 
mother’s vigilance, and when she 
found him moaning a moment 
later, he was sitting in the middle 
of the smoldering cook fire. Un- 
able to talk or scream, he hadn’t 
sense enough even to roll out of it. 

The mother brought him to me 
by canvas canoe. When I looked at 
the scorched bottom, I almost told 
her he’d be better off dead. She 
wouldn’t have understood. She had 
greased him with bear grease and 
lard and I had a devil of a job 
swabbing the burned area clean 
with ether. Applying bandages to 
such a place promised untold dif- 
ficulties but, whether fortunate or 


not, the poor boy survived. 

I asked his worried mother to 
make him drink as much salty 
water as possible, remembering a 
simple but effective prescription 
for cases of third degree burns and 
shock set forward by Dr. Edward 
C. Davidson in 1936. In order to 
restore the potassium-sodium im- 
balance set up in the body cells by 
a bad burn, the patient should 
drink between 8 and 12 quarts of 
salty water a day, tapering off after 
three or four days. This saline jag 
works like an intravenous gravity- 
feed injection of brine used by the 
ordinary hospital. Fortunately, vic- 
tims of shock are usually too thirsty 
to mind swigging the unappetizing 
brew by the quart. 

I had pounds of raw tannic acid 
on hand, but didn’t like to use it 
except on minor burns because of 
its poisonous effects. With burns, 
the gravest danger is infection. 
Fortunately, in the frigid regions 
of the Arctic, we had almost no 
streptococci. Of 438 major opera- 
tions performed up to that time in 
the hospital at Tanana, the doctor 
reported not one case of infection. 

A succession of wounds passed 
through my dispensary. Most of 
them were old and filthy, caked 
with blood and dirt before I started 
work on them. But with no worry 
about tetanus or gangrene to con- 
tend with, I handled the results 
of accidents with straight, old- 
fashioned first aid. 

I'd been having trouble, off and 
on for a year or more, with inter- 
ference from the medicine man. 
Old Moses persisted in singing his 
chants outside the cabins of wom- 
en in labor. He got first claim on 
the allegiance of the tubercular 
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clan, but he was smart enough to 
profit from a session he himself 
once had in the white man’s hos- 
pital. Sometimes he worked against 
me, deliberately. 

One morning, however, Old 
Moses came into the dispensary 
white as a bush bunny, holding a 
blood-encrusted hand against his 
grimy parka. I could see the effort 
he was making to ask me for help. 
He brought little Alice to interpret 
for him, but I didn’t need to be 


told what happened once I saw the . 


mashed forefinger half severed 
from his hand. 

“He chop off finger with ax,” 
Alice explained, her voice rising 
with excitement and pride in her 
mission as interpreter. 

I motioned the old man to a 
chair and gave him some aspirin. 
My method of fixing the damaged 
digit was simple. Washing eaway 
the blood with alcohol, while the 
old man sat hunched over, pre- 
sumably gritting his toothless gums, 
I dipped the scissors into a bottle 
of iodine and snipped off the whole 
finger. Drawing a flap of skin over 
the stump, I bandaged it. 

“Let Mother Nature do the rest,” 
I told the fascinated girl. “Tell him 
to go to bed and drink a couple 
gallons of salt water. Make it salty 
as hell! Here . . .” I reached for the 
aspirin. “Have him take a few of 
these now and then. Tell the old 
man he’ll get well and not to dis- 
turb the bandage for a week. I’ve 
got his hand clean for once.” 

In a week the old boy was chop- 
ping wood again. 

After I’d repaired his hand, 
Medicine Man Moses decided not 
to be such a thorn in my side. We 
didn’t exactly see eye to eye on 


every case, but we got along better. 
However, when little 10-year-old 
Susie got a bad case of weeping 
eczema on her face, the native 
doctor tried to cure her with tea 
made of spruce bark. Needless to 
say, it didn’t work. 

I was puzzled myself. Then 
something out of the blue prompted 
me to try silver nitrate. So, using 
a swatch of cotton on a tonguc 
depressor, I swabbed poor Susie 
with 10 per cent silver nitrate, cov- 
ering every square inch of her face. 
Almost within the hour she turned 
black, the strong poison lye form- 
ing a crust that effectively cured 
her trouble. That was the quickest 
cure I ever devised, but I don’t 
recommend it. At any rate, Susie 
didn’t complain. She didn’t itch any 
longer; she just burned. 

The northern Athapascans prac- 
ticed bleeding, and I'll never for- 
get the shock I received when I 
found the midwife, Lucy, had been 
bleeding her own daughter through 
an incision she’d made with a par- 
ing knife at the base of the young 
woman’s spine. “Mary just won’t 
get up after she have baby,” Lucy 
explained through her daughter’s 
interpreting. “I bleed her. . . . 
Make her well again.” 

“You'll paralyze her,” I retorted. 
Then I tried to explain why bleed- 
ing was bad medicine, but the old 
woman didn’t understand. “All 
right, then, she’s going to die,” I 
added as a clincher. “I’m going to 
send her to the hospital.” 

I wrote the doctor that I sus- 
pected a case of renewed tubercu- 
losis caused by childbirth, compli- 
cated by schizophrenia due to hav- 
ing a husband she hated. Six 
months later when the doctor sent 
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her back by river boat, he verified 
my tentative diagnosis. “But,” he 
wrote, “I’m sending Mary home 
again because it’s a toss-up as to 
which she'll die from first—tuber- 
culosis or homesickness. Let the 
medicine man see what he can do.” 

Strange as it may sound, Mary 
got well almost immediately. With- 
in a month she was up at work in 
her mother’s cabin, smiling and 
tending her baby, her withdrawal 
symptoms and mutism vanished in 
her pleasure at being once again 
among her own people and away 
from the frightening influences of 
the white man’s smelly hospital. I 
was pleased, and congratulated Old 
Moses on his victory. 

“Sometimes Indian know best 
what to do,” he replied with grave 
dignity through his interpreter. 


“But white man’s medicine very 


good, too.” 


The day after the traveling nurse 
landed, the weather closed in with 
an opaque, sub-zero fog, and she 
was stuck with us for the next 35 
days. It was her duty to make the 
rounds of the northern villages to 
vaccinate against smallpox every 
third year. Our Indians had never 
experienced this treatment, and 
they were scared senseless. 

In conclave assembled in the 
school, I had the nurse vaccinate 
me on each arm. Still no volun- 
teers. She vaccinated my wife. 
That clinched it. The chief and 
the bolder trappers couldn’t let a 
tiny slip of a white woman be 
braver than they. When the chief 
rose from the torture seat grinning 
from ear to ear, the landslide was 
on. I tried to stem it at first, then 
shrugging my shoulders, told the 
nurse: “Might as well take ’em 
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all while the fad is hot, even if the 
men’s arms swell up so painfully 
they won’t be able to tend their 
trap lines for a while and the 
women can’t cook their meals.” 
There were a lot of sore arms and 
assorted complaints around the 
Yukon for a while, but the dastard- 
ly deed was done. 

That same winter one of the 
trappers arrived in the village from 
a 70-mile sled-mushing trip. He 
barely made it, only by riding the 
Jast miles on the runners behind his 
exhausted dogs. He complained 
bitterly of a stomach ache, but to 
me it looked suspiciously like ap- 
pendicitis. While I was still trying 
to fathom the symptoms outlined 
in the Merck Manual, the victim 
cashed in his fox skins and went to 
meet his Manitou. Even though I 
had the satisfaction of guessing that 
I was probably right, I felt terribly 
helpless and futile in the face of 
such a needless death. 

“Nearly every winter somebody 
die of a stomach ache,” Old Man 
Theodore informed me after we'd 
interred the corpse. “Some belly- 
aches, like children get, they don’t 
die. Medicine Man, he chant like 
hell over Sam, but no good.” 

Doubling, among umpteen other 
duties, as coroner, I wrote appen- 
dicitis on the death certificate and 
chalked up another set of symptoms 
memorized. 

Penicillin was, then, still an un- 
known mold growing on stale 
bread. Sulfanilamide had just made 
glaring headlines by killing its first 
35 patients through secondary 
poisoning. The miracle cures I used 
lay mainly in the realm of psy- 
chology and the issuance of white, 
sugar-coated pills that contained 
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nothing but sugar. 

My greatest trial, and lowest 
mortality because there were no 
deaths, was influenza. As sure as 
the monthly mail plane dropped 
in, I could count on an epidemic 
of flu. Always the virus struck in 
a different form, and the villagers 
went down like ten-pins. 

Being better fed, probably, than 
the natives, I didn’t usually con- 
tract the disease until I’d virtually 
cured everybody else first. Then, 
invariably, I had to take to my own 
bed and dose myself with my own 
nostrums and cure-alls. Somehow, 
I could never believe in them as 
cheerfully and with such wonderful 
faith as the Indians did. 

When my wife or son started 
getting that pale look about their 
mouths that heralded the onset of 
sickness, she and I would look at 
each other and feel a bone-deep 
fear in our own inadequacy. 

In the bosom of our family, es- 
pecially in those last six months 
after Small Girl came to make us a 
foursome, we knew that elementary 
first aid was not enough. 

When Barbara was well along 
with our second child, Lucy ad- 
vised me in halting Déné, while 
Alice translated: “You send wife 
to government hospital,” she said. 
“T don’t want to deliver her. She’s 
going to have trouble.” 

I'd never intended that a native 
midwife should officiate at so im- 
portant an occasion. I thanked her, 
wondering what in her long, rich 
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experience prompted her to believe 
my wife was in danger. But when 
Barbara’s time finally did come, 
she vindicated the old medicine 
woman’s appraisal. Alix-Gay was 
born by Caesarean section, an 
emergency operation after two days 
of labor and X-rays that showed 
the new life in breach position. 

I knew then that no matter what 
the world of the frozen north held 
for its native peoples, with its tuber- 
culosis, its epidemics, its disease and 
callous.disregard of either birth or 
death—-we would take our babies 
to the safety of civilization. 


Just THE OTHER DAY, young 
Fred ran full tilt against our 
glassed front door. His hand shat- 
tered a pane, and the jagged slivers 
of glass lacerated his wrist, just 
missing the arteries. 

Up on the Yukon, I would have 
sterilized the wound and bandaged 
him, maybe even taken a few 
stitches, and fought down our fear 
in the routine of necessity. But I 
didn’t need to resort to such meas- 
ures any more. 

Like a hundred million other 
anxious Americans would do, I 
broke all traffic laws getting Fred 
to the nearest doctor. Only those 
of us who have had to depend on 
our own resources overlong can ap- 
preciate what a relief it was for us 
to let that white-robed Man of 
Medicine shoulder the burden of 
bringing our son back to sound 
health again. oa 





@ WILHELM II was one of the vainest creatures in the entire world. He 
would never permit his photograph on German stamps because of the 


thought of having cancellation marks across his face. 


—David Deutsch 
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BY JONATHAN CRAIG 

® as you BEGIN your Thanksgiving 
dinner this year, raise a drumstick 
in toast to a tiny but determined 
woman of the last century—a 
woman to whom we are indebted 
for the holiday. 

At the age of 40, a widow with 
five dependent children, Sarah Jo- 
sepha Hale sat down and wrote a 
volume of poems and a highly suc- 
cessful novel. Her new-found fame 
won her the job of editing Amer- 
ica’s first woman’s magazine. In the 
pages of Godeys Lady’s Book, 
which she edited for almost 50 
years, Mrs. Hale found the perfect 
outlet for her crusading spirit. 

She became the first woman 
champion of college education for 
girls and was a guiding spirit in the 
founding of Vassar College. She 
started the first Day Nursery and 
the first society to secure better 
working conditions for women and 
children. To protect merchant sea- 
men from avaricious landlubbers 
she organized the first Seamen’s In- 
stitute, which evolved into nation- 
wide “Sailor’s Snug Harbors.” 

But her favorite crusade was to 
make Thanksgiving Day a national 
holiday. For 17 years she wrote 
editorials in Godey’s and letters to 
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Presidents Fillmore, Pierce and 
Buchanan. Just before the Civil 
War she urged a Thanksgiving 
Day as a means of averting the 
conflict, and during the war she 
pleaded in vain for a one-day 
Thanksgiving truce. Finally, in 
1863, she followed up a personal 
letter with a visit to Abraham Lin- 
coln and urged that the last Thurs- 
day in November be declared a na- 
tional holiday. Lincoln acted on 
that suggestion, and so has every 
President since. 

Meanwhile, under Mrs. Hale’s 
guiding hand, Godey’s became the 
most successful magazine of its day, 
achieving by 1860 the unheard of 
circulation of 150,000. Mrs. Hale 
paved the way for the women’s 
magazines of today by having sep- 
arate departments for cooking, 
beauty, health, gardening and in- 
terior decoration. She brought to 
the public such writers as Whit- 
tier, Emerson, Longfellow, Bryant, 
Hawthorne, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Horace Greeley and Washington 
Irving. In apparent awe one con- 
tributor wrote Mrs. Hale, “The 
price you mention—50 cts. per 
page—will be amply sufficient ; and 
I am exceedingly anxious to be 
ranked in your list of contributors.” 
It was signed, “Edgar Allan Poe.” 

Prolific writer, brilliant editor, 
crusader—she was all of these. 

But history had to have its little 
joke: a trivial jingle that Mrs. 
Hale dashed off became so popular 
that it put into shadow a half-cen- 
tury of prodigious effort. And so it 
is that Sarah Josepha Hale’s claim 
to immortality rests on a nursery 
rhyme. It begins this way: 

“Mary had a littlé lamb, 

Its fleece was white as snow .. .” 
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WORLD WAR XI!, AS EVERYBODY KNOWS, 
BROUGHT ABOUT THE COLLAPSE OF CIVILIZATION. 
TOWNS, CITIES, AND VILLAGES DISAPPEARED 
FROM THE EARTH. 

ALL THE GROVES AND 

FORESTS WERE DESTROYED 


AND ALL THE GARDENS Qs | 
AND ALL THE WORKS % ig | 
has 
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MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN BECAME LOWER 
THAN THE LOWER ANIMALS. 

DISCOURAGED AND DISILLUSIONED, DOGS DESERTED 
THEIR FALLEN MASTERS. 

EMBOLDENED BY THE PITIFUL CONDITION 

OF THE FORMER LORDS OF THE EARTH, z J 
RABBITS DESCENDED UPON THEM. - 
BOOKS, PAINTINGS, AND MUSIC DISAPPEARED 
FROM THE EARTH, AND HUMAN BEINGS 

JUST SAT AROUND DOING NOTHING. 

YEARS AND YEARS WENT BY. 

EVEN THE FEWGENERALS 

WHO WERE LEFT FORGOT 

WHAT THE LAST WAR /) 

HAD DECIDED. OT a 

BOYS AND GIRLS GREW UP 

TO STARE AT EACH OTHER 

BLANKLY, FOR LOVE HAD 

PASSED FROM THE EARTH. 

ONE DAY AYOUNG GIRL 

WHO HAD NEVER SEEN A FLOWER 

CHANCED TO COME 

UPON THE LAST ONE IN 

THE WORLD. 


—~ ee a Be 


CONTINUED 
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THAT THE LAST FLOWER WAS DYING. 
THE ONLW ONE WHO PAID ANY ATTENTION 
TO HER WAS A YOUNG MAN SHE 

FOUND WANDERING ABOUT. 


. es 
eres 


TOGETHER THE YOUNG MAN AND THE GIRL. 
NURTURED THE FLOWER AND IT BEGAN 
TO LIVE AGAIN. 


Cs 
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ONE DAY A BEE VISITED THE FLOWER, 
AND A HUMMINGBIRD. 
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BEFORE LONG THERE WERE TWO FLOWERS, AND 
THEN FOUR, AND THEN A GREAT MANY 
GROVES AND FORESTS FLOURISHED AGAIN. 

THE YOUNG GIRL BEGAN TO TAKE 

AN INTEREST IN HOW SHE LOOKED. 

THE YOUNG MAN DISCOVERED 

THAT TOUCHING THE GIRL WAS 

PLEASURABLE. 





LOVE WAS REBORN INTO THE WORLD. 


\\ 
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THEIR CHILDREN GREW UP STRONG AND HEALTHY 
AND LEARNED TO RUN AND LAUGH. 

THE YOUNG MAN DISCOVERED, BY 
PUTTING ONE STONE UPON ANOTHER, 
HOW TO BUILD A SHELTER. 

TOWNS, CITIES, AND VILLAGES 


— SPRANG UP. 
SONG CAME BACK INTO \) 
THE WORLD AND TROUBADOURS AND \ 
JUGGLERS AND 
RS AND COBBLERS 
CUPTORS AND WHEELWRIGHTS. 











AND SOLDIERS 

AND LIBERATORS. 

SOME PEOPLE WENT ONE 

PLACE TO LIVE 

AND SOME ANOTHER. 

BEFORE LONG THOSE 

WHO WENT TO LIVE IN THE VALLEYS 

WISHED THEY HADGONE TO LIVE IN THE HILLS 
AND THOSE WHO HAD GONE TO LIVE IN THE HILLS 
WISHED THEY HAD GONE TO LIVE IN THE VALLEYS. 
THE LIBERATORS, UNDER THE 

GUIDANCE OF GOD,SET FIRE TO THE 
DISCONTENT SO 

PRESENTLY THE 

WORLD WAS AT WAR 

AGAIN. 
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THIS TIME THE DESTRUCTION WAS SO COMPLETE... 
THAT NOTHING AT ALL WAS 
LEFT IN THE WORLD. 





EXCEPT ONE MAN 


— 





AND ONE WOMAN 





AND ONE FLOWER. gi 
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Your Candidate's Political Anatomy 


hat ...it’s in the ring —~ 


hairs for opponent to split ———>, een mind 


weather eye to the future _——head to keep level 


nose for smelling a rat ~———eye to view with alarm 


teeth to put into bills ear to put to the ground 


i. li k 
lips for kissing babies appar: Sp te Soup way 


Fett 
collar to get hot under ‘ r | 
shoulder to put to wheel W 


heart in the right place 


_ plenty of backbone 
ya 4 


right hand not to know <+—— thick skin 


oa 
qv 
what his left is doing / —lots of nerve 


elbow for bending J 2 
with the boys ——+> 


a 


belt which opponent i —he has guts 
always hits below : é 


stone which will not 


be left unturned 


ftinger for 
pointing with 
scorn... ditto for 


pointing with pride 
palm which can’t be greased 
platform, with many planks 


feet for taking a firm stand on 


toe for getting 
@ hold with 


Don't — 
- — x ~y tail for fighting % 
iss - a 7 ~~ tooth and 





